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Conducted by J. H. Brown, whose farm is 
conducted as the Michigan Farmer Experiment 
Farm. All correspondence for this department 
should be sent to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 


OUR FIRST STOCK EXHIBIT. 

The first exhibit from the ‘Michigan 
Farmer experimental farm” was made 
at Kalamazoo free street fair last 
week. One and one-half tons weight 
were hauled Tuesday morning, October 
4, from our Climax farm to Kalama- 
z00, 18 miles, on a low-down farm 
truck that we had made to order last 
spring. 

A GOOD GENERAL PURPOSE TEAM. 

The team is a good one, weighing 
2.530 pounds. They were entered as a 
general purpose farm team and truck 
combination, and were awarded a blue 
ribbon. It was hot during the trip to 
Kalamazoo, but the horses hauled the 
load through in 5% hours, being almost 
as fresh at the end of the journey as 
when they started. 

The writer, and his man, rode be- 
hind-the team on the load all the way, 
except When going up heavy hills. At 
lirst we thought of using a three-horse 
ieam, but it was not necessary after 
all. 

LOW-DOWN WHEELS ON THE ROAD. 

We wish to particularly call atten- 
tion to this “long haul,’ as the wheels 
were 28 and 30 inches in diameter, 
With a six-inch face, and of solid wood 
instead of steel. We have always sup- 
posed such low-down wheels were only 
suitable for use on the farm, and that 
they were horse killers on the road. 
No doubt these wheels draw some- 
what. harder than wheels of larger 
diameter, but our experience for the 
whole season of 1898 satisfies us that 
this low-down truck, with six-inch 
tires, is the best thing we ever used 
for a general purpose farm truck. The 
only time we should dislike to use these 
wheeis on the road is during a season 
of mud. At such a time we seldom 
have any teaming on the road to do. 
Work should be so planned that one 
may obviate this difficulty of navigat- 
ing muddy roads. 

KEEPING GOOD LIVE STOCK. 

It pays to do this. It is not a good 
plan to pay out large sums of money 
for -high-priced animals, and to jump 
into the business in a wholesale way. 

Many farmers buy occasionally a 
lirst-class specimen of certain breeding 








stock to take a place at the head of or | 
| formation could be obtained, outbreaks 


improve their herds. They gradually 
crow into the business. This has been 
our plan, and it is the slow but sure 
Way. It costs less money to do this, 
and we learn how to handle stock to 
the best advantage right from the 
start, with less of the inexperienced at- 
tendant risks of handling a large and 
costly, herd. : 
ADVERTISING—WINNING PREMIUMS. 
Probably very few breeders go to 
the fairs with live stock for any more 
important purpose than to advertise 


ing other live stock and freight with- 


Vist” 


it pays better to advertise in a good 
farm paper that has a large circulation 
among the most progressive farmers 
of the country. 

The expense of getting ready, tak- 
ing stock to the fair, exhibiting, feed- 
ing, and getting back home again is 
greater than the running of a small 
advertisement in a good farm paper 
for several weeks. We say this, not 
only from our own experience, but also 
from that furnished us by other prom- 
inent breeders. 

As to winning premiums there must 
be many disappointments, though great 
pains are taken, for judges are not in- 
fallible. In this our first exhibit of 
Guernsey cattle we received two blue 
ribbons, having no competitors. This 
was easy enough. The judge said he 
never examined finer specimens of this 
dairy breed. 

In swine we received first premium 
for best pen of five pigs, also first 
premium for best herd exhibit of 
swine. The exhibit of live stock was 
much finer and larger than last year. 
And in some respects this “free street 
fair’ was ahead of the State Fair at 
Grand Rapids. The attendance on 
Thursday was over 75,000 people. The 
railroads were nearly, “swamped” try- 
ing to handle the crowds. 

HOG CHOLERA AND SWINE PLAGUE 

More than a score of letters are at 
hand saying hogs are sick or dying of 
one or both of the above dread dis- 
eases. “Is there any cure?’ “What is 
the best’ medicine?” “How can I treat 
or disinfect hogs that are not sick al- 
ready?’ 

These are some of the questions 
asked, and nearly every correspondent 
says he reads The Michigan Farmer. 
Some wish a reply by return mail, and 
others wish us to visit their farms im- 
mediately. 

In consideration of the importance 
of this matter, we append several quo- 
tations from the last report of the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Commission 
of Michigan. Every farmer should file 
this copy of The Farmer for future 
reference. 

NO CURE FOUND. 

Science has not yet discovered either 
a preventive or cure for this disease. 
| But by prompt and thorough action 


| 
| in adopting and rigidly enforcing quar- 





— and sanitary measures, the dis- 


} ease has in some instances been con- 
fined to a single farm, and in others 


| to a very limited territory. 


| 
CAUSE OF OUTBREAKS, 
In every instance where definite in- 


! 
| of hog cholera, or contagious diseases 
| among swine, have been traced to the 


| importation of swine from other states, 


or from infected districts in this State, 
or from railroads transporting diseased 
janimals. There is no question but 


| what the use of cars in which diseased 


swine have been transported, for carry- 


out being disinfected, is a fruitiul 
source of many outbreaks of hog 
cholera. 


and make sales. But we really sain’ When the germ is once planted and 
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the disease makes its appearance in a | 
herd, its spread to other herds in the | 
vicinity can only be prevented by ex: | 
ercising and enforcing the most care- 
ful and rigid measures. In one instance 
which came to the knowledge of the | 
commission, two hunters passed | 
through a field where diseased swine | 
were kept, and then through an enclos- | 
ure on another farm some distance 
away where there were healthy swine; | 
and in a few days the disease broke 
out in the latter herd. 

In another case the evidence seemed | 
almost positive that the germs of the, 
disease were carried ‘by the water of 
a heavy shower running down a ravine 
usually dry; and in other instances 
they seemed to have been carried 
througn drain tile; showing conclusive- 
ly that the disease can be carried from 
herd to herd, and from farm to farm, 
not only by “flesh devouring animals, 
birds and insects,” but by watercourses 
and heavy showers washing under 
fences and across enclosures, and on 
the feet of persons and animals. A 
lump of soil or manure no larger than 
a mustard seed, adhering to the shoe 
of a person, or foot of a dog or other 
animal, may carry germs of the con- 
tagion sufficient to inoculate a herd of | 
swine. 

The following treatment has been 
tried by different parties, and where 
the directions were followed and the 
treatment thoroughly used, it has been 
productive of good results: 





WOR -CREPCOAD occ ciccscneccccvese 1 pound 
IN roi. Sates os vaniychie gu cgcos 1 pound 
Sodium sulphate ........cccsceeee 1 pound 
Antimony sulphide 1 pound 
Bodhwm CHIOTIAGS ank.cccceescs cee 2 pounds 
Sodium bicarbonate ............- 2 pounds 
Sodium hyposulphite ............ 2 pounds 


These ingredients should be com- 
pletely pulverized and _ thoroughly 
mixed. Dose, one large tablespoonful 
of the mixture once a day for each 200 
pounds weight of the hogs to be treat- 
ed. The medicine should be given in 
soft feed, as corn meal or ground oats, 
or crushed wheat, mixed with bran, or 
middlings well moistened with hot 
water. 

It must not be forgotten that in or- 
der to secure good results from this 
treatment, diseased animals must be 
kept in dry and comfortable quarters 
and fed on soft and easily digested 





food. The sick should be separated | 
from the herd, but the sick and well | 


the former and prevent the incubation 
of the disease in the latter; for pre- | 
vention is cheaper and more satisfac- | 
tory than medical treatment. | 
CARE TO GUARD AGAINST THE DISEASE. | 

Healthy swine should not be al-| 
lowed to come in contact with diseased | 
animals or herds, strange swine, the | 
history of which is unknown, offal | 
from establishments using carcasses | 
of swine, recently infected grounds or 
polluted streams. When the disease 
has actually appeared in a herd, heroic 
measures should be resorted to at once, 
to stamp it out and prevent its spread. 
The herd should be rigidly quarantined 
as far as possible, and all means for 
conveying the germs of the disease to 


should be treated alike, in order to cure | 
| 
| 





|; er can employ. 
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other herds should be guarded against. 
All dead animals should be deeply 
buried or burned at once, and vehicles 
upon which they are carried away dis- 
infected. The yards and _ premises 
where diseased swine are kept should 
be repeatedly and thoroughly disin- 
fected, and when vacated not only dis- 
infected but closed up from all other 
animals until there is reason to be- 
lieve that the germs have been de- 
stroyed. Mere freezing does not kill 
the germ, but the disease usually dies 
out during the winter, if the frost can 
penetrate the litter and soil in every 
portion of the yards and under the 
buildings where the diseased animals 
haxe been kept. The germ is often pro- 
tected during the winter by straw 
stacks, and litter in the yards and un 
der the buildings. 
HOW TO DISINFECT. 

The following disinfectants are 
recommended: 

1. Slacked lime, in the proportion of 
one-half pound lime to one gallon of 
water. 

2. Equal volumes of crude carbolic 
acid and ordinary sulphurie acid mixed 
together, and two ounces of the mix- 
ture added to a gallon of water. 

3. Sulphurie acid added to water, 
one ounce to a gallon. 

4. Boiling water, where the appli- 
cation can be made direct. 

5. Corrosive sublimate (mercuric 
chloride), in the proportion of one dram 
to a gallon of water. ‘ 

The lime is the best and cheapest 
where it can be used. No. 2 is said to 
be more active. Place the vessel con- 
taining the crude carbolie acid in cold 
water and then add the sulphuric acid, 
to prevent undue heating of the liquid. 
The solution should be made in wooden 
vessels, as sulphuric acid and corrosive 
sublimate attack metals. As corrosive 
sublimate is very poisonous, the solu- 
tion should not be made stronger than 
indicated. Each of the solutions recom- 
mended is strong enough to kill hog 
cholera and swine plague bacteria. 

We keep the above mixture or condi- 
tion powder on hand and feed occasion- 
ally to our swine. We prefer the No. 
2 disinfectant, as it is stronger, easily 
secured and quickly prepared and ap- 
plied. 








For The Michigan Farmer. 
SUNSHINE THE BEST MANURE. 





Not only is sunshine the best, but it 


| is the cheapest, manure that the farm- 


It is not so cheap as 
some might imagine, though, at first. 
It requires labor to utilize the sun, and 
this is where the cost comes in. 

The sun’s rays contain great fertiliz- 
ing power, but it is only under certain 
mechanical conditions that this power 
ean be used. The sun striking dowa 
upon a barren, unplowed field has lit- 
tle or no manurial value. In fact, the 
sun’s rays have often a distinct degen- 
erating influence sometimes, such, for 
instance, as when it is allowed to 
shine any length of time upon a ma- 
nure heap. But a freshly-plowed and 
stirred soil is always acted upon bene- 
ficially by the sun. Fertilizing ele- 
ments are held in the soil, which only 
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need the action of the sun to release 
them. 

But besides plowing and stirring the 
soil to admit the sunlight, the power 
of this great planet can be utilized in 
stimulating the growth of leguminous 
plants. Nitrogen is as essential to the 
growth of plants as any other element, 
and this is contained in the air, the 
soil and many manures. It is more a 
question of capturing and releasing 
this fertilizing element than of apply- 
ing it artificially in expensive commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

Now the simplest method of catch- 
ing and utilizing the nitrogen of the 
air is to plant leguminous plants. Then 
the sunlight acting upon these crops 
will serve to enrich the soil with nitro- 
gen. The leguminous crops should be 
sown between therows of regular crops, 
or during the season that intevenes be- 
tween two other crops. Soil stirred 
and planted with these will be in much 
better condition than if allowed to re- 
main fallow for any length of time. 
Soil is much like our muscles—the 
more you use it properly, the more it 
will be capable of producing. But 
abusing it is not using it, 

The leguminous plants being under- 
stood as the best nitrogen-catchers, it 
is a simple question to find out which 
one thrive best in certain localities 
and on different soils. Clover is one of 
the best of this class, but clover can- 
not be made to grow everywhere. In 
the South the cow peas take the place 
of clover. Sometimes in the North and 
West the Canada pea and winter vetch 
will grow where the red clover fails. 
Again, in the South the crimson clo- 
ver and sand vetch will thrive where 
the cow pea will not. One must find 
out the right plant by experience. 

Massachusetts, Cc. 3S. WALTERS. 

(Friend Walters does not know of the 
conditions that generally pervail in 
this section of the country. Farmers 
generally have no opportunity of grow- 
ing a leguminous catch crop between 
two regular crops in this State.—Ed.) 


STREHT FAIRS. 








With the 15th inst. closed the “Mt. 
Vernon free street fair.” This is the 
third annual session of this organiza- 
tion and it bids likely to become a 
permanent thing. This session, how- 
ever, would not compare fully, in some 
respects, with the preceding ones. The 
exhibits of horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs were inferior, but there was a 
fine display of peaches, pears, corn, 
wheat, grass seeds and vegetables. 

There was also a large and beautiful 
display of domestic fowls, and the dis- 
play of vehicles and farm implements 
was exceedingly fine. And to the credit 
of the ladies it should be said that their 
exhibition of needlework, home dairy- 
ing and the culinary art was as ex- 
tensive and as excellent as one could 
have expected to see. The crowd on 
the last day was very great, estimated 
by several to be larger than at either 
of the former fairs by some hundreds. 

With the preceding, this fair also 
must be pronounced a success and yet 
to my mind they can be improved up- 
on. Although the weather has been 
very favorable during all three, vet 
this last was too early in the season 
for the farmers of Knox county. They 
were very busy cutting up corn and 
preparing for and sowing wheat and 
doing other important work. Very few 
would be willing to cease filling their 
silos and sacrifice saving their fodder 
and their wheat sowing for the fair. 
For these reasons and others the fair 
should be later in the fall. 

Then what an excellent thing it 
would be to have a farmers’ exchange 
in connection with the fair! In the fall 
when their wheat is all threshed, seed- 
ing dene, corn harvested, fruits and 
vegetables all gathered, farmers have 
stock of different kinds and grains and 
fruits and vegetables for sale or ex- 
change. Some there are who want to 
buy while others want to sell. Have 
it understood that this exchange or 
sale is to be an inseparable part of 
the fair, and how great at once will 
become the interest in this yearly 
gathering! 

The premiums are not sufiicient to in- 
duce farmers to put forth effort to 
bring their stock and produce to the 
fair. And they do not expect nor de- 
sire large premiums—especially at the 
street fairs. Their greatest ambition 
is to succeed in their respective lines 
of work, and when their efforts receive 
just recognition they are satisfied. This 
advertises their stock and produce, en- 
courages worthy competition, and 
makes ready sales. Therefore the 
judges in the several departments 


should be not only strictly just and 
honest but fully competent. 

Then why could not the social ele- 
ment receive a larger share of atten- 
tion? As it is the fair is a time when 
the farmers and their families gather 
from all over the country, renew old 
friendships and exchange happy greet- 
ings, but it seems to me that this 
feature could be more fully devedoped 
with much interest and profit to every- 
one. 

The moral element also should re- 
ceive strict attention. As a Christian 
people we cannot afford to take our 
children to the fair and have them ex- 
posed to the vilest of temptations and 
become witnesses of debauchery and 
every manner of game and trickery. So 
far these things have been restrained 
at this fair and the order in the main 
has been excellent. Glad am I to bear 
this testimony. 

Would it not be well to cultivate also 
more extensively the intellectual and 
artistic elements? Certainly the coun- 
ty fair furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity for improvement on many lines. 

Ohio. B. ASBURY. 

(We are interested in what our friend 
says about this fair in his state, as we 
have personally attended several such 
street fairs in Michigan. In fact Mich- 
igan has now become the greatest 
“street fair’ State in the Union. | 

These fairs in our larger towns or 
cities, or at the county seat, have been 
a wonderful success. At some of them 
the display of live stock has been ex- 
cellent. The last week in September 
and the first week in October furnish 
about the right time and temperature 
for the farmers to attend. The only 
criticism we wish to add is that there 
is a tendency at all fairs to allow 
“fakirs” of all descriptions to have full 
sway, and this is a disgrace to the 
management and all concerned.—Hd.) 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

KEEPING HAY. 

Hay decreases in weight through 
drying up of the moisture in it, so that, 
in calculating the profits, one must 
consider this very carefully. The price 
for hay will naturally increase as the 
winter comes on, but will the price 
advance in proportion to the shrink- 
age? The shrinkage in hay of course 
depends upon the amount of moisture 
left in it at the time of putting it away. 
Hay sold when quite green will weigh 
much heavier than when it is thor- 
oughly cured. There is a difference of 
five to fifteen per cent in the weight 
of hay put away by some farmers. If 
one can find a good customer right 
after harvesting who will pay as mich 
per ton for green hay as for thorough- 
ly cured hay, he may make good prof- 
its, but in the end it may not prove 
such a good transaction. The green 
hay will more than likely develop heat 
and ‘burn in the mow, and eventually 
mold and sour. The result is the pur- 
chaser will conclude that the hay was 
poor at the beginning, and he will not 
buy any more from that farmer. 

As in everything else it pays to be 
honest, and sell only thoroughly cured 
hay even early in the fall. The farm- 
er who is at all up-to-date in his busi- 
ness will not think of putting away 
green hay. He knows too well the con- 
sequence. He will see that the moist- 
ure is pretty well dried out of it before 
he stacks it in the mow. 

But the hay will shrink even then. 
There is moisture in it that will come 
out gradually. It takes months for it 
all to dry out. The amount of shrink- 
age will therefore depend upon the 
condition of the hay when put in the 
mow. As some farmers put away 
their hay, the shrinkage and loss in 
weight will amount fully to fifteen 
per cent. But the average shrinkage 
will be about ten per cent up to the 
middle of winter. After that the 
shrinkage is almost imperceptible. 

Late-out hay will thus have less time 
in which to lose its weight by shrink- 
age, and if the grass and weather are 
both favorable for very late harvest- 
ing it may pay one to cut the grass out 
of the ordinary season. This hay 
properly cured will not lose much more 
than five per cent of its weight by 
early winter. Just before the mid- 
winter holidays prices for hay are gen- 
erally good, and if sold then the farm- 
er may make five per cent of the whole 
weight by a little strategy. In seasons 
when hay is scarce it does not always 
follow that the autumn prices are as 
correspondingly high as conditions 
should warrant. Then it pays to keep 
hay, even if it does shrink fifteen per 
cent. 

Minnesota. A. B. BARRETT. 

(We are sorry to see friend Barrett 
advocate late harvesting of the hay 








crop. Too many farmers cut too late 
already. Early cut hay, thoroughly 
air dried (not sun blistered) and cured 
in the cock, is best, other conditions 
being equal.—Ed.) 





FARM FAGOTS FOR FALL TIME. 





The season of cutting corn tells the 
story of the thoroughness or the laxity 
with which we used the cultivator last 
spring. If we did the fair thing by our 
crop in June, the rows will be compara- 
tively clean and free from weeds in 
September and October. 

I went through a piece of corn not 
long ago where the weeds and “quack” 
grass were actually as high as a man’s 
head. Of course there may be some ex- 
cuse for this sometimes. The season 
has something to do with it. This year 
has been a bad one for killing weeds. 
It has been so wet that they would 
grow if given any kind of a chance. 
Eternal vigilance certainly is the price 
of a crop free from weeds. 

I think I might be safe in saying that 
this is so everywhere on the farm. A 
man cannot do a half-way business and 
succeed. If he only half plows a field 
he will surely reap the consequences in 
a rank growth of weeds. Small crops 
of corn follow poor cultivation as sure- 
ly as night follows day. Partial fertil- 
izing means an empty basket when the 
potatoes are dug. Neglect to put ina 
patch of oats and peas or other soiling 
crop in June means a small flow of 
milk in August and September. In 
fact, I feel sure that no one will dispute 
me when-I say that the line between 
success and failure in farming lies 
right along this word of thoroughness. 

If this is so, why then should not all 
men succeed? All men may be thor- 
ough. The steadfast, earnest purpose, 
alone, seems to be lacking. Without 
that, no man ever worked out success 
in any line of business. ‘He is a thor- 
oughgoing farmer,’ one man says of 
another, and when he says that do we 
need to ask whether he has made farm- 
ing pay or not? We know he has with- 
out a doubt. 

I am encouraged to think that there 
are more really good farmers than 
there used to be. Necessity has done 
much to bring this about. Men have 
begun to learn that they must be bet- 
ter workmen or go to the wall. There 


for the poor farmer. On every hand 
he finds his ‘corners cut’? by the men 
of enterprise who are pushing to the 
front. Thanks, then, to stern necessity. 
It is more praiseworthy to work for the 
best results because one loves to do it; 
but where this incentive is lacking, the 
spur of necessity is a fairly good sub- 
stitute. 

Let an energetic man go into a neigh- 
borhood where poor farming has been 
the rule and pull off his coat and see 
how quickly others will begin to do the 
same. If he fixes up his house, barns 
and fences his neighbor across the way 
will soon follow his example. Let it be 
known that he is producing more corn 
to the acre or a heavier yield of grass 
than anyone around, and soon others 
will begin to inquire how he did it, and 
to try to come up to the pattern he has 
set. A few years will show in that 
part of the country a marked improve- 
ment in every respect. There will be 
better fences, better buildings, better 
crops and a better grade of citizenship. 
It is such a state of things that is 
worth working for. 


New York. E. L. VINCENT. 





Care of Corn Fodder. 


Every man of experience knows that the 
value of corn fodder as astock food depends 
very largely upon storing it away in good 
condition. It therefore becomes a neces- 
sity to handle fodder with great speed and 
promptness when it is in condition to stack 
ormow away. Anything that will facilitate 
in this labor is of positive advantage to the 
farmer. The Electric Handy Wagon, manu- 
factured by the Electric Wheel Co., of Quin- 
cy, Iil., would help out amazingly. It is so 
low and so easy to load that a load of fodder 
may be placed upon it from the ground and 
the whole operation may be performed by 
one man, Their book “Farm Savings” illus- 
trates how it may be done and tells all about 
this and otherthings youshould know. Send 
for a copy before you begin to haul in your 
corn fodder. . 
Low Rates to Chicago via Michigan 

Central. 


Great preparations have been made f 
National Peace Jubilee by Chicago, which 
will surpass in brilliancy and magnificence 
anything in the history of the city. Very 
low rates will be in effect from all Michigan 
wines por hemaprnag e 17, 18 and 19th. Full 

ars can be obtain 
Central ticket offices. wiberontorenieeie 


ED. 47 once—An agent in every 
WANTED, county, or, ogee 
_— Part of a state. Those acquainted with the 





Pany, and we invite TP areriscn. For 
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address LINCOLN OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


is no chance whatever in this country |. 
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HUSKING CORN, 





Being always on the lookout for ways 
by which I can lessen the labor on the 
farm, and thereby lessen expense. | 
stumbled on the following way of get. 
ting the shock fodder over in a position 
to husk without taking it down py 
hand. We husk and throw into wagon 
and when going out in the morning, 
when the fodder is damp and in the 
best condition, we tie a rope onto the 
back end of the wagon and one drives 
the wagon down the shock row close 
up to shocks while another takes the 
free end of the rope and walks on the 
opposite side of the shock, about eve), 
with the team. By driving the wagon 
close to the shock the man gets the 
advantage of the friction of the rope 
and can lay over as many shocks as 
are wanted for a day’s husking in 
shorter time and less pulling apart of 
shocks than by hand. You will find 
the fodder in better shape to husk in 
the last half of the day than if you 
tear it down as you husk. We aim to 
tie in bundles as we husk and haul into 
the barn right away. 

Another way to get the fodder, and 
I think the cheapest way, as far as jt 
is practical, is to husk the corn, and 
cut and shock the fodder afterwards. 
After we had what corn ground cut 
up that we expected to seed I found 
there would not be enough fodder. As 
I am feeding 90 head of hogs, we 
husked out about 100 shocks by driy- 
ing on row 1 and husking 1, 2, 3 and 4 
in wagon, returning on row 14, husking 
rows 11, 12, 13 and 14, leaving rows 
5, 6, 7. 8, 9 and 10 to be husked and 
thrown on the ground in one row of 
piles in center. This leaves you 12 
rows standing fodder, with only one 
row of corn piles to stumble over in 
carrying fodder to shock. As the rest 
of the field is not cut it will be pas- 
tured and the down rows made by the 
wagon will be gathered by the stock. 
Do not expect to bundle this fodder, as 
we will haul right to the cutter. As I 
read The Farmer and enjoy reading 
how others farm, whether I farm that 
way or not, I send these ideas, thinking 
they might suit others. 

Ohio. GEO. T. CROLL. 








CUT:: BONE 





‘ 
That’s what elastic trusses do. We leave hips 
and spine free. No heavy belts or leg straps. 
Write for book, mailed free in plain sealed 
envelope. Established 1871 
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Steam your feed, thussaving 4% 
to}4 ofcorn or other feed. Stock 
thrives better and fattens faster. 


Feed Cooker 
made of boiler steel. Invaluable to 
dairymen and stock growers. 

a dozen uses on the farm. 
last a life time. Send for circular. 
LULL & SKINNER C@O., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Hr YOU LOSE BAGS?—Prevent future loss 
vy placing name on robes, blankets, etc., with 
Short name, 35c.; long name, 50c., 


a marker. 
G. G. W1Lu1AMs, New Lothrop, Mich. 
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Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 





THE LIVE STOCK SITUATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





The position of the agriculturist in 
Great Britain has become an extreme- 
ly difficult one, from the increasing 
competition to which he is subjected 
by foreign countries. In every line of 
productive agriculture he has to meet 
the severest competition, and fight for 
every inch of advantage he yet retains. 
The outlook for the future is equally 
as unpromising as the present. In 
fact present conditions are likely to be- 
come even worse instead of improving. 
Every advance in agricultural produc- 
tion abroad menaces him with the loss 
of some of his markets. When the area 
under crops in the United States, Ar- 
gentina, Australia or India is extended 
it means that greater amounts of such 
crops will find their way to British 
markets. When live stock is improved 
and its production extended in this 
country, Argentina or Australia, it 
means that the cattle, sheep and hogs 
of the British farmer will have to be 
sold at still lower prices. For years 
the skill and steadiness of purpose of 
the British farmer has enabled him to 
keep at the head of*improvement in 
live stock, and no small part of his in- 
come came from furnishing improved 
stock to agriculturists of other lands. 
But even this supremacy is threatened, 
and a few years may see his revenue 
from this source drop to insignificant 
proportions. That those interested in 
British agriculture are awake to the 
possibilities of the future in this di- 
rection can be perceived by the advice 
being given the farmers in such arti- 
cles as the following from that reliable 
old journal, the Mark Lane Express: 

“Circumstances alter cases in farm- 
ing to the extent that what was good 
policy and advisable twenty or thirty 
years since is so no longer. Owing to 
excessive importations of meat, gra- 
ziers can no longer buy stock at rates 
low enough to pay for fattening them. 
This has been tue case in respect to cat- 
tle for several years past, and now we 
find the same thing in regard to sheep. 
Here we have in the present season 
abundance of grass, a magnificent har- 
vest of hay, roots promising to be a 
satisfactory crop, and everything indi- 
cating that there will be ample storage 
of food for stock, yet markets are not 
affected, or at least only slightly, by a 
circumstance which in the sixties and 
seventies or any other previous period 
in the century would have caused a 
veritable boom in the rates of lean 
stock. 

“What, then, is the conclusion to be 
arrived at? Is the British grazier’s oc- 
cupation gone altogether? Shall we in 
future have to admit that our home 
graziers can no more compete witu 
their rivals in the United States, Ar- 
gentina and Australasia in the supply 
of beef and mutton for British con- 
sumers than our wheat growers and 
dairy farmers can compete with for- 
eign producers in the supply of bread, 
corn and butter? It certainly looks like 
it. There is only one way of modifying 
results and making things better, which 
is that of supplying to butchers and 
consumers carcasses which will cui 
into small joints with a considerable 
proportion of lean meat. These sell 
well, and command at least a penny a 
pound more than larger joints. ‘Che 
only way to produce such remunera- 
tively is to adopt the early maturity 
system. This requires good stock to be 
kept, which, if not absolutely pure- 
bred, should be the progeny of pedi- 
gree bulls and rams. 

“A still greater change might be car- 
ried out by those graziers who occupy 
low-lying, rich lands, which is that of 
turning to Shire-horse breeding. The 
production of stout-limbed geldings is 
likely to pay better than grazing beasts, 
There are probably thousands of acres 
where such would be the case, and the 
adaptability of any farms for home 
breeding should certainly be taken ad- 
Vantage of in times like the present, 
when cattle and sheep yield such poor 
returns for fattening, and none but the 
absolutely pure-bred are likely to meet 
With such an active demand as tuey 
formerly had. 

“Lhere is still a more advisable de- 
parture for all who can afford it, that 
of going in for pedigree herds and 
flocks so as to have revenue in bulls 
and rams instead of fattened beeves 
and wethers. Almost the only bright 


spot in the darkened horizon is the for- 
eign demand for British pedigree stock, 
the outcome of skillfully bred herds 
and flocks. To have a finger in the pie 
is of moment to more farmers than is 
commonly supposed, and so far as pres- 
ent appearances go it seems likely to 
be of great advantage to all, even in 
herds and flocks of ordinary stock. 
There is not the slightest probability 
of the enterprise being overdone so 
long as the ranch men and agricultur- 
ists of Argentina and other new coun- 
tries require to improve their herds 
and flocks by imports of better blood; 
and if it be a fact that the American 
‘breeders will have to come to this coun- 
try for animals superior to their own 
to prevent deterioration in their herds, 
Great Britain will long continue to be 
the nursery for pure-bred live stock. 

“The question of vital importance 
just now, consequently, is whether by 
keeping higher class herds and flocks 
or turning to horse breeding, a very 
large section of ordinary farmers might 
not very materially advance their in- 
terests. There are pessimists who will 
no doubt say that the halcyon days of 
pedigree stock breeders are not likely 
to last forever, and that the Americans 
and Canadians can produce cart horses, 
or indeed equine animals of every kind, 
far cheaper than British farmers. This 
may be so, but at present the world’s 
requirements both for pedigree stock 
and good horseflesh far exceed the sup- 
ply. 0° 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
FEED FOR HOGS. 





Fortunate indeed is the man who 
has a large corn crop, if he expects to 
go into the swine business. One of the 
chief points of success is plenty of food 
of the right kind, fed at the right time. 
Attention is also just as important as 
the food, and in some cases perhaps 
more so. No one can expect to glean 
a golden harvest unless he personally 
gives the pigs his devoted attention. 
Five times a day is not any too often 
to feed them. When they get hungry 
they want something to eat, and when 
they have all they want to eat they are 
not looking around for a hole in the 
fence or under it to get into mischief. 
The saddest of all things for a farmer 
is to have a large drove of hogs, and 
nothing to feed them. 

One farmer, a good many years ago, 
planned to have a lot of hogs, but did 
not think they would consume very 
much food. In this he was disap- 
pointed. They were the old style of 
Chester Whites, so it is not worth 
while for me to repeat what has so 
often been said of their fattening qual- 
ities. Their average length (so I’ve 
been told) when fifteen months old was 
about eight feet. If reports are true, 
their width was considerably less than 
this. One day a neighbor farmer while 
driving by, on hearing a _ ferocious 
noise in a field near by, called the 
swineherder’s attention to the music, 
and added that he did not know what 
tune they were singing till now. It 
was “Over the Hills to the Poorhouse,” 
he said, and drove on. The hog that 
learns that tune, brother farmer, will 
cost more before he is ready for the 
market than he will bring at selling 
time. 

With plenty of old corn on hand in 
the spring, as a good many of the 
southern Michigan farmers are sure to 
have next spring, it is not to be won- 
dered at if more store hogs are win- 
tered than common. If one has a warm 
place for little pigs to winter in, no 
doubt but what they will net the 
owner some money next summer if he 
will turn them out to pasture two 
or three months before finishing them 
off on his old corn. The person that 
feeds corn exclusively must know that 
there is no great profit to be gained, 
if any, by feeding it to three-cent hogs. 
Nor at the present price does he want 
to go into the business too heavily 
without knowing what he can do. 

In a former article I warned the 
Michigan Farmer readers to be sure 
and keep enough brood sows for the 
coming season. I do so yet. But for 
your own sake, do a little figuring be- 
fore you begin and see what enough 
means to you. 

Hillsdale Co. ____ELIAS F. BROWN. 
Makes the Wheels go Smoothly. 


Snow will soon be flying and runners will 
take the place of wheels onthe roads. This 
suggests that the last advertisement for the 
season of the famous Mica Axle Grease has 
appeared. Later on either this advertise- 
ment or anuther one will appear, but for sev- 
eral months owners of vehicles will not in- 
vest much money in axle grease. Those who 
have used Mica Axle Grease during the past 
months will be sure to buy it again in the 
spring, and those who have never bougbt it 
would do well to cut the advertisement out 
and paste it up as a reminder. 








GRADE JERSEY OR GRADE 
SHORTHORN. 





Will you kindly give me your opin- 
ion in your next issue, if possible, of 
the following: A certain cow’s sire 
was a Jersey, her mother was a Dur- 
ham. Now, is she a grade Jersey, or a 
grade Durham, or both, or neither? 
And is she eligible to be entered in 
either class? 

JOHN BORLAND. 

The rule is to follow the breeding 
of the sire in speaking of a grade. 
This particular animal, if from pure 
bred sire and dam, is reaHy a cross- 
bred, but can be entered in the grade 
Jersey class, If the sire was a Dur- 
ham, or rather a Shorthorn, then she 
would be eligible to entry as a grade 
Shorthorn. She is not entitled to com- 
pete as a grade Jersey and a grade 
Shorthorn also. 





STOCK NOTES. 





V. E. Hackney, Mt. Morris, Mich., 
reports good success at tke fairs this 
fall with bis herd of Berkshires, ‘He 
showed a yearling boar that weighed 
700 lbs., which is an example of what 
the Berkshire can do when pushed. 

Woodman & Blair, of the Lakeside 
herd of Holstein-Friesians, in a note 
received this week, say: “Change ad. 
in Michigan Farmer, as we have sold 
all the cows and part of the heifers. 
Scld 14 cows and 2 calves to M. E. 
Williams, of Elsie. Mich., and 2 cows 
to E. R. Young, of Manistee.” 

W. R. Montgomery, of Hillsdale, 
writes us that in the report of live 
stock exhibits at the State Fair his 
flock of Cotswolds were omitted. They 
were certainly overlooked. He made 
a most successful showing, as he was 
awarded 9 firsts, + seconds and 1 third 
premium, including the two specials 
etfered by the Cotswold Registry <As- 
sociation. 

The Buffalo Review, last week, said: 
“The very warm and unusual weather 
ot the past few days proved disastrous 
to many hog shippers having hogs on 
the market to-day. Very few of the 
loads escaped without any dead ones. 
while decks having 5 to 10 dead were 
not unusual, and a number had from 
20 to 30 dead ones in the load; one 
load having 53 dead, while the re 
maining hogs in the loads having the 
larger number of dead.were in poor 
condition to sell, and prices had to be 
shaded to market them, while several 
loids could not be sold to-day, owing 
tu their heated condition. Over 1,000 
dead hogs it is estimated were in the 
receipts to-day.” 


eeenqene HOLSTEINS—any e@ or sex from 

y “‘World’s Fair’ prize-winning herd. Po- 

oma Chinas sired by son of the great Black United 
States. Farmers’ prices. B. F. Thompson, Detroit 


J. M. KNAPP, Bellevue, Mich. 
f 4 
Breeder Sti Tteeuteice, RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 Ibs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12 months, 10,589 Ibs. 


TOTICE what the Poland-China breeder, J. W. 
Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen- -Angus bull which I selected for him; 
“Chesney is avery fine animal. I do not regret 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best bull 
inthis country. Thank you very much for him.”’ 
cecee quickly for the FIVE BULLS FOR 
SALE FROM SAME SIRE, CHEAP. 
CLOVER» BLOSSOM alenaratin Port Austin, cansan 











ERKSHIRE PIGS from stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize winners. Write for catalog 
and prices. C.E. Pailthorp & Co.,Mt. Morris,Mich. 


TOR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V. BE. Hackney,Mt. Morris, Mich. 


HIEF Tecumseh, Black U. 8S. and Klever’s Model 
strains Poland- Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury,Mich. 


N ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 


FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Elmdale Farm, Franklin, Oakland Co., Mich. 
W.W. COLLIER, Prop. F. B. CHAMBERS, Supt. 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. Bot sexes: 
tolyr. old. No. 1stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


RAND POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI 
GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 16th. 
Make me a bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


R.% CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stockforsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Pr. -CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ‘Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh, (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich, 


Pe PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. O.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


Special Price on Poland-China Boars of Agr! 


farrow. F. M. Piacort, Fowler, Clinton C Mie 


2 POLAND-CHINA BROOD SOWS of June, 9; 
large, heavy boned March and April boars, and 
soumandoiaine numerous to mention. Wellbred. 
Prices moderate. E. M. EI GHME, Owosso, Mich. 


} OCUST LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 

lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 
winners. Both sexes, all agesfor sale. Write for 
prices. F. A. BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 


100 DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. Prsipassed in 


oe Sy solicited. 
SMITH & SON, Mosherville, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 4:20! 1:0 


* spring pigs, 
either sex. Also one extra yearling boar at right 
prices. M. M. GRiFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD of 0.1.C. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


BERKSHIRES. 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 


* pig of superior merit from the 
herd that wos? blue ribbons at State Fair in 
97 address . A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


_ POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and rare. for sale at Hickory 
Grove. - WOOD, Saline. Mich. 



























































eS When writing ‘to. advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advertisement 
in the Michigan Farmer. 


HOW T0 PREVENT HOG CHOLERA. 


HOG CHOLERA is caused by indiges- 
tion, and can be prevented by feeding 
cooked feed. We advise our readers 
to write the EMPIRE MFG.CO.,, 
664 Hampshire Street, Quincy, III., 
for Catalogue of FEED COOKERS. 
These Cookers save at least one- 
third the feed. put stock in healthy 
condition, save your hogs and will more 
than pay for themselves in one week’s use. 


WILDER’S 


J 
> Swing Stanchion 
(Improvement over Smith’s). 
Steel latch; Automatic 
' lock. Adjusts itself when 
open, so animal cannot 


= Safest & Quickest Fastening Made. 
Send for testimonials. 
J.K. WILDER & SONS, 
Monroe, Mich. 


A CHOSE BARTY Ors AMERICAN MERINO 
FOR SALE. Correspondence solicited. 
J. D. JOHNSON, Lime Creek, Mich. 


























_ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 
CATTLE. 


mY M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
e Red Polled cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 


F.& E.W. ooh meng eerie. Mich.,breed- 
od. ers of Regi d Red P d Cattle. An- 
drew Boy, nest and vamp td lhcb heads the herd. 


OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
— in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., 
breeders of Shorthorn Cattle trom good 


milking families. Cows and heifers for sale. Also, 
two bulls 8 mos. old and several young bull calves. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 


JOHN C. CHALMERS, Ann Arbor, 


Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATTLE. 


Lakeside Herd Holstein Cattle for Sale. 


5 Yearling Heifers, bred; 2 Bulls; all regis- 
tered. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 
































s I am taking orders for 
0 all - inas spring pigs; if you need 
‘ —_ 5 onerees L. F. CON- 
D. Wacousta, Mich. 


FOR SALE rae China Show 
* Boar; Spring and fall 
pigs. Sows bred. Breeding and individuality 
pn kind. Also choice Merino rams 
. W. INMAN & CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. . Agricultural College, Mich, 


Stock at Moscow, Mich 











SOME CHOICE f POLAND-CHINAS 


¥ Corns by 2d. 
Write your roe H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


FOR SALE. Sanders, Black U. 8. 


es, and Corwin 
strains of POLAND- CHINA PIGS, both sexes 
from 2 months to 2 years vid at $5.00 to $10.00 each. 
Pairs not akin. 10% offwa pairs. Sows bred if 
desired. C. R. ALLMOND, Cedar Springs, Mich. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY PIGS FOR SALE. 


First orders inclosing $10 filled for a few 
days only. Two biue ll received last 
week at Kalamazoo Street Fair for best pen 
of pigs and et exhibit 

J- H. ROWN, Battle Creek, Mich. | 














Fee; SALE—At prices that are right. 50 P.0. Cc. 
spring pigs, 10 brood sows and 40 fall gilts. 
We have mure hogs in stock than we can handle 
and will unioad at large discount. Spring pigs, 
pairs not akin, $16.00; single pigs, $8.00; some 
cheaper fall gilts, pairs, $8.00; single pigs, $5.00. 
Come and see or write J. C. TAYLOR, 
Village View Farm, Grass Lake, Mich. 


$8. 00254 5 is ae + 


Uuesver- Waite pig 
oid enough for ser- 
vice; fall pigs $8.00 
per pair; a few 
choice vrood sows 
p12 to $16, bred if 
desired, WM. W. BALCH, Deford, Micah. 


W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
¢ Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
ESTER WHITES, 
The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
y ways on sale. Writ2 mg 
ae fost. what you want 
Mx LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
$1.00 for 20. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Herd established in 1879. 
19 years’ continuous and successful breeding of 
recorded stock. It now contains the blood of 
such noted sires as Black U. 8.; One Price; Look 
Me Over; George Wilkes; Free Trade; J. H, 
Sanders; Happy Medium; Best on Earth; Klever’s 
Model, etc. Where will’ you find so much well- 
known, high-priced, prize-winning blood as is 
centered at ‘““Ryelands?” Send forfolder, it tells 
the story. W.J. LAWRENCE, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HORSES AT THE STATE FAIR. 





For the first time in some years 
horsemen took some interest in the 
State Fair beyond entering in the speed 
classes. A few draft stallions and 
mares were shown, with a raft of 
“veneral purpose” horses of varied 
breeding and make-up. C. E. Trues- 
dell, of Wayne county, had a bay 
Clydesdale stallion, a small compact 
horse, under 1,500 Ibs., which should 
prove a good sire for farm horses. He 
is hardly large enough for a draft sire 
without the mares he is mated with are 
larger than himself, but should get a 
good class of work horses from ordi- 
nary mares. Mr. Truesdell also showed 
a Cleveland Bay stallion, a well-pro- 
portioned horse of good size and sub- 
stance. We noticed four black 
Percheron stallions, two of them said 
to be of Brilliant blood, which could 
be used to advantage as draft sires, 
and a grey Percheron which was a 
very fair representative of the ‘breed. 

The Crevelling Brothers, of Alpine, 
Kent Co., showed several good Clydes- 
dale brood mares, and we noted a large 
number of grade Percheron and Clydes: 
dale mares which would make excel- 
lent brood mares if mated with good 
large draft sires. It is evident there is 
a gradual growth of sentiment in the 
State favorable to the extension of 
draft horse breeding. : 

We also saw a very good style of 
horse, a dark bay with black points, 
entered as a German coach stallion. 
He was nicely proportioned, had a 
good neck, head, and barrel, but 
showed some coarseness in the limbs. 
He is, however, a horse with plenty of 
bone and substauce, and would un- 
doubtedly correct the lack of both in 
some of the weedy young trotters 
which have found their way upon 
many of our farms. 

In the exhibit of trotting bred horses 
the Fuller Stock Farm, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, practically carried off all the hon- 
ors. The lot from that farm, consist- 
ing of two stallions and a number of 
brood mares, two-year-olds and year- 
ling fillies, and several suckers, were of 
the best character of the ‘breed. They 
showed breeding and quality of the 
highest type. The young things espe- 
cially, were of fine style, high headed, 
and nicely gaited. They were all sired 
by Failnot, 12430, who has a race 
record of 2:16%. His sire is St. Bel, by 
the great Electioneer, and his dam Al- 
mona by Almont 33, out of Belle Bry- 
an by Mambrino Patchen 58. It is 
the combination of Hambletonian and 
Mambrino Chief blood through their 
greatest descendants. Failnot individ- 
ually is a high class horse in every re- 
spect, and his colts follow him closely. 
He is a dark brown, 15% hands, with 
black points and no white marks. His 
colts match up nicely, and a pair of 
yearling fillies shown would make a 
cracking good matched team, and they 
could travel as well as show style. We 
think Mr. Fuller is coming as near to 
breeding ideal American trotters as 
any one we know of, for he has every- 
thing in his youngsters that goes to 
make fine specimens of the breed. His 
selections of brood mares, both in blood 
and individuality, has been excellent. 

In the ring for two-year-old fillies a 
light bay was shown which was a very 
attractive piece of horseflesh. ‘We did 
not learn who owned her, but she is 
an actor of the finest type. No hackney 
could show bolder knee or more per- 
fect hock action. 

M. T. Storey, Lowell, Kent Co., 
showed a brood mare of all work, and 
a nice carriage team of standard bred 
trotters sired by Montmore, a son of 
Montgomery, 2:21%. This is a nice 
pair of drivers. 

Mr. H. T. Phelps, of Dexter, award- 
eq the ribbons in the roadster and trot- 
ting classes, and did it acceptably. Tie 
Fuller Stock Farm got five blue ribbons 
out of a possible six, one second and 
two thirds. 

We hope next season to see a great 
increase in the exhibit of horses. The 
management should offer more liberal 
premiums in the classes outside of the 
speed ring. The industry needs some 
help to get back to its old place in the 
State, and a little encouragement 
would undoubtedly be appreciated both 
‘by breeders and farmers. 


THE BIG STAKES AT LEXINGTON. 





After two postponements on account 
of rain, the fall meeting at Lexington, 
Ky., opened on Thursday of last week. 
The event of the first day was the 
$10,000 Futurity for three-year-old trot- 
ters. This race had been looked upon 
as a sure victory for that great young 
horse Charley Herr, and in view of 
his previous performances, having 
made a record of 2:13%, the belief 
seemed to be well founded. ‘The 
starters were Peter the Great, Charley 
Herr, Limerick, Seraphina, Janie T., 
and Lexie May. All of the starters 
were more or less known except Peter 
the. Great, who seems to have been 
kept well under cover, and sold for $15 
in pools of $100. Then this colt’ went 
out and took the race in straight heats, 
and finished apparently within his 
limit. The time was 2:15%, 2:14%4, 
2:12%, pretty good for three-year-olds. 
Charley Herr was third, second and 
fourth, Limerick fourth, third and 
second, and Seraphina second, fourth 
and third. The other two entries were 
distanced. The stake was worth $7,500 
to the winner, with $300 to his nomina- 
tor. As Mr. D. D. Streator, of Kala- 
mazoo, owns Peter the Great, and nom- 
inated him, he draws $7,800. If he 
purchased many of those $15 pools he 
must have struck it richer than a Klon- 
dike gold claim. Peter the Great was 
bred in Michigan, his sire being Pilot 
Medium, and his dam was Santos, by 
Grand Sentinel. Pilot Medium is too 
well known to require any explanation 
of his history or breeding, but it is 
some time since Grand Sentinel was at 
all prominent in this State. He was a 
brown horse, by Sentinel, a son of 
Hambletonian 10, and was the first 
trotting stallion owned by the late S. 
A. Browne, then of Ludington, after- 
wards of the Kalamazoo Stock Farm. 
Mr. Browne had Grand Sentinel and 
Lady Turpin when he made his first 
-ampaign, and some well known horse- 
men had reason to regret that he did 
before the season was over. Whether 
Mr. Streator bred this colt or not we 
do not know. He is evidently a won- 
der, and no doubt could get down to 
2:10 if pushed to his limit. : 
The Futurity Stake was inaugurated 
in 1893, and was first known as the 
Stallion Produce Stake. The follow- 
ing is a list of the placed horses each 
year since it was started, with value of 
the stake: : 
1893—Oro Wilkes, first; Medio, second; J. 
A. Goldsmith, driver of winner; time, 
2:14144; value, $11,850. 
1834—Beuzetta, first; Futurity, second; 
Gus Macy, driver of winner; time, 2:14%4; 
value, $26,430. 
1895—Oakland Baron, first; Katrina 
Belle, second; W. W. Miliam, driver of 
winner; time, 2:16%4; value, $20,000. 
1896—Rose Croix, first; Fred S. Moody, 
second; M. E. McHenry, driver of winner; 
time, 2:14; value, $16,250. 

1897—Thorn, first; Preston, second; Orrin 

Hickok. driver of wnner; time, 2:13%4; 
value, $15,000. 
Medio, the second horse in the first 
contest, was also by Pilot Medium, so 
that horse came very near siring two 
winners of this stake. 

The $5,000 Futurity for two-year-old 
trotters was won by The Merchant, 
with Handspring second and Boralma 
third, The time for the two heats 
was 2:20, 2:21%. The Merchant will 
be remembered as a sensational per- 
former last year in his yearling form, 
and started favorite. The other start- 
ers besides those mentioned were the 
fillies Risky, Kara and Mary Celeste. 
The first and second horses are colts, 
the third a gelding and the last three 
fillies, The Merchant is a chestnut colt 
by. The Conqueror, dam Brightlight. 
The Tennessee $4,000 stakes for 2:19 
pacers had seven starters—Search- 
light, Sherman Clay, Nicol B., Lena 
N.; Ace, Indiana, and Javelin. Search- 
light took the race and first money in 
straight heats, time 2:09%, 2:11%, 
2:11%. The others were placed in the 
order given above. The only contest 
was for second place, nothing in the 
field being able to give Searchlight an 
argument; it finally went to Sherman 
Clay, he being second in the first two 
heats and fourth in the last, when 
Nicol B, was second. It looks as if the 
latter could have done better if his 
driver had been at all anxious. The 
time made was not within three or four 
seconds what it would have been had 
the track been in shape. It was heavy 
from the late rains. 





Directly, the champion two-year-old, 
whose performances four years ago 
were the sensation of the season, seems 
to have come back to earth again. At 
Louisville recently he paced a mile in 
2:03%, and covered a quarter in an- 
other heat in 29% seconds. We wonder 
whether this was a mere spurt, or if 





the improvement is to be lasting. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 





At a sale of trotters on Friday of 
last week. Ashland Wilkes, by Red 
Wilkes, dam by Administrator, son of 
George Wilkes, sold for $3,350. He is 
the sire of John R. Gentry, 2:00%, 

The Chicago horse market is in bet- 
ter condition than for a long time. 
Good horses are getting scarcer, and 
buyers are scouring the Western states 
to secure what they require te fill or- 
ders. 

Beautiful Bells has now nine stand- 
ard performers to her credit, the last 
one being Belsire, 2:284%. She is now 
26 years old, and as several of her 
foals have not yet been trained, she 
may have another one or two to her 
credit. 

Nico by Arion, dam by Sultan, has a 
race record of 2:08%, made in a con- 
test at Louisville, where Askey by Mc- 
Farland, and Equity by Heir-at-Law, 
gave ‘thim a hot race. He won in 
straight heats, however, the time being 
2:08%, 2:1114, 2:12%. Askey was favor- 
ite before the start. 

The number of three-year-olds which 
have beaten 2:40 in two-mile or more 
races in France this season, is 21, of 
which eight are by Fuschia, France's 
greatest trotting sire, six by Harley, 
two by Cherbourg, and two by Michi- 
gan, the speediest of them being Royal, 
by Cherbourg, with a record of 2:28% 
per mile. The contests are single 
dashes of two miles or over. 

Among the sales at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, last week, was a big 
Clydesdale gelding, weighing 2,240 
pounds, which was taken for export at 
$337.50. It goes to England. An Iowa 
breeder brought in a load of fine draft 
horses, grade Percherons, one of which, 
weighing 2,020 pounds, brought $300. 
It goes to Germany. Seven other 
drafters purchased for export brought 
a total of $1,225, an average of $175 per 
head. 

The bay mare Clara Kimball took a 
new record of 2:22% in the first heat of 
the 2:22 class, trotting, at the Hillsdale, 
Mich., meeting last week, Her former 
record was 2:27%, taken at Port 
Huron, Mich., August 14, 1895. She 
was foaled 1891 and is by Harry Noble 
—Fedora, by Byerly Abdallah; gran- 
dam Nelly Hulick, by Mambrino Chief, 
Jr. Nelly Hulick is also the dam of 
Myrtle, 2:221%4.—Horseman, 

The exhibition contests between Joe 
Patchen and John R, Gentry this sea- 
son are not of a character to stir up 
much enthusiasm, John wins and then 
Joe wins, and the time is several 
seconds slower than their records. The 
best one was at the Illinois State Fair, 
where a $5,000 purse was offered for a 
contest between them, Gentry took 
the race in straight heats, the time be- 
ing 2:04%4, 2:03%. ‘The next time they 
met Joe was th winner, and did not 
have to pace Lelow 2:07 to get first 
place. 

The Fresno (Cal.) Republican tells 
of a horseman feeding raisins to his 
horses in that state because of their 
cheapness. The horseman said: “Bar- 
ley is worth $30 a ton and raisins from 
$18 to $20 a ton, It is difficult to sell 
raisins for over $20 a ton. Some time 
ago I concluded to use raisins as horse 
feed instead of grain. As an experi- 
ment I bought an old horse and fed 
the animal twelve pounds of raisins a 
day. The nag was worn out and poor 
but in a short time he began to fatten 
and grow sleek. The food seemed 
very nourishing and the horse became 
plump and full of life, I sold the ani- 
mal back again to the original owner 
for $30—three times what I paid for 
him. Twelve pounds of raisins are 
equal to twenty pounds of barley. At 
the present: price of grain this would 
make the food value of raisins about 
$60 a ton, leaving a profit of $42 a ton 
over the actual selling price of $18.” 
The Cleveland Horse Show is an- 
nounced for the week of November 
7th, the one preceding the New York 
show, and extensive arrangements are 
in progress to insure its success, Sey- 
enty-six prizes have been provided for 
in the prize list, and ‘the prizes are 
liberal. The officers of the club are 
as follows: J. B. Perkins, president: 
D. R. Hanna, vice-president; W. P. 
Murray, vice-president; Calvary Mor- 
ris, treasurer; C. A. Otis, Jr., secretary: 
directors, J. B. Perkins, W. P. Murray. 
H. K. Devereux, Frank A. Brobsi. C. 
E. Grover, Calvary Morris, D. R. Han- 
na, S. E. Strong, Belden Seymour, H. 
D. Goulder, F. N. Reed, F. D. Root, 
D. Z. Norton, C. A. Otis, Jr. The com. 
mittees are as follows: Standing com- 
mitttee—D. R. Hanna, J. B. Perkins 





and C. E. Grover. Saddle horses and 


jumpers—S. E. Strong, W. T. whit. 
and Bolden Seymour. ‘Trotters—H, 
Devereux, W. P. Murray and EF. \ 
Reed. Carriage horses—D. R. Hanna, 
iS. As Otis, Jr., and F. P. Root. Truck 
horses, engine, ambulance and deliver, 
turnouts—J. B. Perkins, F. A. Brobs; 
and H. D. Goulder. Veterinarians— 
Drs. Springle, Fair and Shepherd. Puy 
particulars may be learned by address. 
ing the secretary. 

John Nolan, 2:09%, winner of the 
Charter Oak $10,000 stake, was sold 
with Journeyman, also by Prodigal, } - 
Marcus Daly to D. J. Bricker in ti 
spring of 1896 for $2,500, Nolan beine 
priced at $1,000 and Journeyman a; 
$1,500. Mr. Bricker, then of Butte, bu. 
now of South Africa, got together 3 
warm stable that spring, it includine 
Searchlight, 2:04%, Argoreat, 2:09%,. 
Argotine, John Nolan, 2:09%, Journey 
man and one or two more. Later he 
figured Nolan the faster colt and soli 
Searchlight. Nolan was a pacer then. 
His owner entered him extensively in 
pacing stakes, but, before it got time t 
go in any of them, Nolan quit pacing 
and went to trotting, hopples, shoes. 
weights and what not proving unayail 
ing to make him go back to his own 
way of going. All of a sudden he wen: 
to trotting and never paced another 
step at speed. It is a m'stake to figury 
the Nolan horse ‘1 cast-off,” though 
Querist and Dr. Spellman undoubtedly 
were at one time on the Bitte: Root 
ranch’s bargain counter marked dow 
to figures that would “make them 
move at once.”—Horseman. Nolai 
was sired by Prodigal 6000, dam Fan 
tasia by Ranchero 3443. He was first 
registered as Free Liver 25618. 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That’s the secret of the 5JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’t slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
eoaee the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bin — He couldn't displace it if he 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 

horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 

! SIA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free, 

WH. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


“ 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 
Gombau!t 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
gecntothe 

French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 






z Pes) *t Rr ae? 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRINC 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all Jiniments for mild or severe action. Remove 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., itis invaiuable. 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle ol 
any liniment or spavin cure mizture ever made. 

Every bottle of ld is Warran 
ted pep hes pore Ast te, Saleam aoe bottle, Sola 
by druggists, or sent by exr— se, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Addre: 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
DS 


IPHYS-EQUINE 


A safe, sure and reliable cathartic 


FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 
Put up in convenient form for administration. 
Not only acts asa cathartic, but isa powerful 
liver and kidney invigorator, thereby improving 
the general health of the animal. For sale by 
druggists or sent on receipt of: price, charges 
paid, 50c. per box or 6 boxes for $2.50. 

EQUINE REMEPY CO., Williamston, Mich. 


Sharpen your own Horse. 


THE BLIZZARD 


the greatest of all 
















Agents Wanted. Address, 
S.W. KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 
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heep and Goo. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all corresponderce to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 





A GOOD WORD FOR AMERICAN 
WOOLS. 





The Philadelphia North American, 
referring to some samples of American 
wool recently received at the Commer 
cial Museum in that city says: 

“There has just been received from 
Hon. John G. Clarke, Lagonda, Pa., a 
large number of samples of Saxony 
wools, including three whole fleeces, 
one buck, one ewe and one lamb. This 
clip is said to be the best in the coun- 
try. It took the second prize at Chi- 
‘ago, the first being taken by the Ercil- 
doun clip. of Australia, for which Sir 
Samuel Wilson was knighted by Great 
Britain. Competent judges whe have 
compared them are of the opinion the 
award should have been the reverse. 
The American wool is muca finer, its 
fibre being almost like silk, the staple 
is stronger, its wearing qualities are 
much greater, and it shows more vi- 
tality for the sheep; it is not only su- 
perior to the Ercildoun clip, but also 
to all of the foreign Saxonies in the 
museum, from Saxony, Silesia and 
Hungary. ; 

“By comparing other American 

wools in the museum bred from foreign 
blood it will be seen the American are 
invariably superior. This is recog- 
nized by the large purchases of Amer- 
ican sheep for ‘breeding purposes by 
Argentine and Australia; even the Er- 
cildoun clip is bred from American 
sheep. New wools are constantly be- 
ing added to the museum exhibit, 
which already contains a complete 
type of samples, such as used by the 
United States for the purpose of as- 
sessing duties on foreign imports, and 
the largest and best selected collection 
of foreign wools in the world. It is in- 
teresting after examining the finest 
wools of the world to examine the wool 
of Syria, which is probably without 
change since the time of Abraham, and 
follow it in its development to various 
types so far removed that neither the 
wool nor the sheep possesses any re- 
semblance to the parent stock. There 
is to be found here fleeces from the Sul- 
tan of Turkey’s clip, improved, but 
still only fit for carpets; long wools of 
English type, fine merinos and Sax- 
onies, the wools of China, as peculiar 
as the Chinese themselves, and many 
others too numerous te mention. Man- 
ufacturers and growers who can visit 
this exhibit should not fail to do so.” 

The statements of the American, 
while not new to experts who have had 
an opportunity of studying the wools 
of different countries, are directly op- 
posed to those given out by some man- 
ufacturers and writers in the public 
press, who have always asserted that 
the finest wools could not be grown in 
any part of the United States. In that 
part of Pennsylvania where these 
fleeces came from,.a great deal of 
Saxony blood was introduced at an 
early day. Saxony merinos produce a 
very light fleece of long-stapled and 
very fine wool of beaut.ful lustre. The 
fleeces are so light, however, that the 
flock owner must receive a higher price 
than is being paid for ordinary good 
merino fleeces, or the business becomes 
unremunerative. This is the true rea- 
son why nearly all of the flocks of 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and eastern Ohio, which p:oduced the 
famous “picklock” wools of twenty- 
five years ago, have been destroyed. 
The gradual decline in wool values as 
the result of the sharper competition of 
Australian wool-growers, and the per- 
sistent efforts of those who favored 
free trade in wool, gradually drove 
these wool-growers out of business or 
compelled them to change the char- 
acter of their flocks. When the Saxony 
merinos were first introduced into this 
country they did not possess the hardi- 
hess of the Spanish merino, but they 
improved in this respect as they be- 
came acclimated, and their progeny 
showed more vigor than the imported 
animals, because grown under more 
natural conditions than these sheep had 
been kept under in Saxony. We wad 
several of these Saxony flocks in Mich. 
igan, the last one we remember being 
that of Lot Bonine, of Vandalia, Cass 
Co., who several times sent us samples 
of their fleeces which were a wonder 
es most of those who examined them. 
‘he staple in these fleeces was from 
four and a half to five inches in length, 
beautifully crimped, and as lustrous 
as spun silk. The facts are that the 








United States possesses) climatic con- 
ditions which will enable its people to 
grow every variety of wool known, the 
only question being whether or not it 
will pay to produce them. That com- 
mercial museum in Philadelphia is an 
excellent idea, for it may learn some 
of those eastern theorists what their 
country is capable of, and put a stop 
to their abuse of American products. 








For The Michigan Farmer. 
SHEEP NOTES. 





Clover and sheep are two things 
that the average farmer can tie to 
with ordinary safety as a means to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. 
When these two things are employed 
judiciously for the purpose the good 
results must necessarily follow, just 
as any good effect must follow an ef- 
fort directed in the right direction. 
Both of the above are good farmers; 
if properly handled, they return to the 
soii more than they take out for their 
sustenance, which is the secret of 
good farming, and by which it is pos- 
sible to secure good crops, and still 
know that the fertility of the farm is 
not decreasing. Of the two mentioned 
it is probable that the latter is the 
surest, The sheep depend entirely 
upon the individual effort of the own- 
er, while the clover is a matter that 
is more or less governed by the climat- 
ic conditions. When one can sow 
clover several years in succession and 
in turn lose each seeding, it becomes 
a feature of farming that is not due 
entirely to the efforts of the owner. 

I have in mind a farmer who has 
been a firm believer in sheep and 
clover for several years, in fact ever 
since the writer can recall. Considering 
the comparatively few head of cattle 
that have been kept and the amount 
of cropping done every year, it is al- 
most surprising the condition in which 
the land has been kept, The present 
cendition of fertility would have been 
quite different had the sheep been dis- 
carded and the clover likewise, but as 
it is, the bad effect that might have 
come from one has been amply off-set 
by the other. 

If one wishes to go to an extreme 
in any one direction, and still suffer 
no seriously bad results, he must pro- 
vide some means by which the condi- 
tion, which, perhaps, can be justly 
termed an abuse, will be off-set by 
something else. If one hag extensive 
grain farming in mind, and proposes 
to carry it into effect and continue suc- 
cessfully for an unlimited period, he 
must provide some means by which a 
goodly portion of what is taken from 
the soil will be returned to it again, It 
matters but little what means are 
taken to attain the result so long as it 
is realized. Sheep and clover will go 
a long way towards fulfilling the pur- 
pose; on the average farm there is al- 
together too much timothy raised an- 
nually, and too few sheep kept for the 
good of the soil. 

* * * 

One feature in sheep-raising that is 
generally being corrected is the at- 
tempt to winter the flock in the same 
yard with the cattle. Without doubt 
this can be done with more or less suc- 
cess as is proven by many farmers 
who do it yearly, but it is far from be- 
ing proven that it is the better way; 
in fact, circumstances seem to indicate 
that itis not generally approved by the 
regular sheep-raiser. ‘Where one has 
but a comparative few head of cattle 
and a considerable number of sheep 
the danger is consequently not as pro- 
nounced as where the numbers are 
vice versa; but under any circum- 
stances it is not a wise course to fel- 
low, unless conditions really seem to 
demand it. 

I recall an instance a few years ago 
when the experiment was tried on 
this farm, and the result was that a 
valuable ram that had been purchased 
for breeding was found one night, 
shortly after the stock had been put 
together, in a very serious condition 
‘aused by a cow’s horn that had en- 
tered the side and passed nearly 
through the belly. The wound was 
probably more the result of an acci- 
dent than a vicious intent; the ram 
had doubtless disturbed the cow while 
eating, and in the attempt to drive it 
the accident had occurred. 

I have noted farm yards where it 
seemed necessary that the sheep and 
the cattle be kept together that ar- 
rangements were quite simply and 
practically devised to give a protection 
to the sheep from any viciousness, The 
principal method is to build a false 
fence, either in the center or at one 
side of the yard, with the bottom rails 
sufficiently high so that sheep can 





readily pass under, but low enough so 
that there will be no danger of the 
cattle getting in. ‘With some such 
simple arrangement, which can read- 
ily be devised quickly if not delayed 
too late, the flock is given quite a 
considerable advantage, and conse- 
quently, the danger of casualties is 
considerably decreased. Were the cat- 
tle absolutely harmless, such a struc- 
ture would be advantageous, as it 
would give the sheep a féeling of safe- 
ty which they would not otherwise 
have in the ordinary farmyard. 

The real farmer has long ago given 
up the idea that the shifting process is 
an advantage, or even as well as good 
eare. This is something that is true 
with all classes of stock, and conse- 
quently equally true with the sheep. 
A flock will not feel at home in any 
quarters, to say nothing about being 
in a condition to give the best returns 
to the owner, if they must be in a con- 
tinual state of nervousness caused by 
a constant lookout to ward off some 
impending danger. The flock is best, 
and does best that is by itself, and 
has no more care than to see that its 
bodily wants are properly attended to. 

In the case referred to above, the 
animal that was responsible for. the 
casuality was fitted out with a set of 
knobs, as were also several others. 
They were by no means a vicious set. 
in fact, were as docile as any ordin- 
ary farm drove, but, nevertheless, I 
have no doubt that the brass pieces 
served a good purpose. It is not at all 
probable that the hindrance given by 
the balls would have any serious ef- 
fect in deadening the force of a blow. 
I should feel more like assuming that 
the effect produced on the tempera. 
ment of the animal would be much 
more striking. I have in mind a little 
instance that occurred the past year 
that will serve to illustrate the point. 
We had a young Jersey heifer that was 
fitted out with a very vicious set of 
horns, and what was more to the point 
she had quite a determined inclination 
to use them on other members of the 
herd, especially those that were weak- 
er. Not caring to go to the extreme ond 
dehorn entirely, we simply removed 
the points with a good cutting saw; 
probably not more than an inch was 
taken off. But the effect produced was 
striking. Had the whole horn been re- 
moved, she could scarcely have felt it 
more. She seemed to appreciate fully 
that she had lost the major part of her 
effectiveness, and instead of being the 
one to drive the weaker, she was the 
one the weaker ones drove. In ihe 
same way it is more than possible that 
cattle can be fixed to insure safety to 
the flock. Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





The demand for feeding lambs at the 
Chicago stock yards is very strong, 
buyers paying up to $4.85@5.00 per 
ewt., for them. 

H. Stewart, of Lennon, breeder of 
Shropshires, in a letter dated October 
4th, says: “Would say that advertis- 
ing in The Farmer has demonstrated 
the fact to me that your readers are 
scattered from Dan to Beersheba, as 1 
have had inquiries and sold sheep as 
far north as the Sault Ste. Marie. The 
demand for good stock is excellent. 
Have just received for use ob my re- 
serve flock Canada’s prize-winning 
yearling ram, which took first place at 
Toronto and London. Was very fortu- 
nate in securing so fine a sire.” 

Prof. Roberts, of Cornell University, 
says that the fertilizer produced by a 
sheep in one year is worth $3.17. This 
is more than it costs to keep a sheep, 
and if the Professor’s estimate is cor- 
rect, the increase and wool are clear 
profit. But if the value of the fer- 
tilizer is $2, that alone would pay the 
keep of a sheep a year. A flock of 100 
sheep, which is not a large flock on a 
farm of 160 acres, would therefore, if 
handled right, give the owner a clip of 
800 pounds of wool and 75 lambs, 
which at present prices would be worth 
at least $200. Then they would be 
worth, at Prof. Roberts’ estimate, over 
$300 to the farm. The sheep is the 
true harbinger of prosperity, and keeps 
up the free and unlimited coinage of 
grass, grain, roots and weeds into gooJ 
hard cash. Every farmer should have 
a flock at work for him. 

An officer of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is reported to 
have said recently that he would like 
to know the names of some breeders 
of hydraulic rams, and would like to 
buy a few to cross on ‘his South Down 
sheep.—Wool Record. Of course, this 
is an old joke, but it has an application 
that should not be missed. The De- 


partment has cattle experts, hog ex- 
perts, horse experts, bee experts and 
poultry experts in its employ, but not 
a single person recognized as an au- 
thority on either sheep or wool. Why 
this is so we are at a loss to compre- 
hend. Certainly the industry is one 
of the most important to farmers that 
we know of. We have received a bul- 
letin issued by the Department on 
sheep scab, and its suggestions, in 
some instances, would be better for hy- 
draulic rams than a flock of sheep. 

One of our Australian exchanges, in 
referring to the exhibits of sheep at the 
Sydney show, says: “Of this year’s 
exhibits the Merinos were par excel- 
lence the idols of the show: and Mr. 8. 
McCaughey, of Coonong, the hero of 
the’ hour, the ewes being without 
doubt the finest collection ever got to- 
gether in Australia, or possibly in the 
world. A noticeable feature of the 
Romney Marsh exhibits was their 
purity of ‘breed and good specimens at 
that; last year even the prize winners 
were not pure. There were very good 
Shropshires. The Leicesters were a 
good class. The Border Leicester's 
were a little better than last year, 
while there was a falling off in num- 
bers of the Lincolns. Tasmanian 
breeders would show more numerously 
only they feel that New South Wales 
breeders tend too strongly to the Me- 
rino sheep.” 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


Cures Absolutely. 


It is unconditionally acknowledged 
to be the Best Dip known. 


. Put in your order now! Used 
* Warm for Scab, Cold for Ticks. Im- 
' proves the Wool. $2 per pack ge, 

$16 per case of ten packages. 
; Case makes 2,000 gallons of wash 
' for Ticks, or 1,000 gallons for Scab 
H We pay freight. Circulars Free. 


& SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago. 























« Lie 
THE SHEEP MAN 
¥ knows all about the advantages of feedin 
y roots to sheep but he does not always know o: 


the best machine for preparing them. 


are the hest—strong, fast and easy running, 
Four sizes, hand and power. They don’t slice or cube the 
roots, but leave them in fine ribbon like pieces, Stock 
@ can’tchoke on them. Wwite for introduction price. 
\ 0. E. THOMPSON &S 2 
25 River Street, Ypsilanti, Mich, ¥ 











> 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
vo. 
AMBOUILLET, U. 8. A.—100 rams and 100 ewes, 


registered, forsale. THOMAS WYCKOF?, impor- 
ter andidirector of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich. 








SHEEP National Delaine and Dickinson 
* Merinos of the highest type. Both 
sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Musk. Co., O. 


OXFORD DOWN RAMS AND RAM LAMBS 


From Prize-winning Stock for sale. 
B. F. MILLER, Flint, Mich. 
| hig mye Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
Either sex, and all ages for sale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS cise roe WPhsfe satus 
both sexes, not akin. Sy temo! registered. 
E. E. BEACH, Green Oak, Mich. 


THT IN TH t Hick Grove 
STILL IN THE BUSINESS 8t,,Hickory Grove 
American Merino, Delaine and Ram- 
bouillet rams. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 














HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK Farm has on hand a few 
choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year.old American bredewes andrams Personal 
nspo ctioninvited. L.S.Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


A Fine Lot of Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE. As good a flock as the State pro- 
duces. My residence is one mile from station on 
C.8.&M.R.R. GEO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich. 
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range department. 





Our Motto:—*‘The farwer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm. and should be first im- 
proved.”" 





Address all correspondence for this department 
t 


a 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially so- 
licited. 





GRANGE CALENDAR. 





Huron Pomona, with Hope Grange, 'Oct. 
7. 


Teachers’ and Patrons’ Institute of 
South Kent Co., with Whitneyville 
Grange, Oct. 21-22. 

Kent Pomona, with Paris Grange, Nov. 
2. (Notice change of date on account of 
carnival at Grand Rapids.) 

Ingham Pomona, with Capitol Grange, 
Oct. 28. 

Washtenaw Union Grange, with Frater- 
nity Grange, Oct, 21. 


A GREAT COMPLIMENT. 








Readers of current events have be- 
come greatly interested in the doings 
ef the joint commission now in session 
at Quebec, and the farmers especially 
have become very much interested in 
knowing what effect the commission- 
ers’ actions might have upon the agri- 
culturists of the country. As is well 
known, the commissioners have been 
calling up the representatives of the 
various industries in order to secure 
facts and testimony relative to the 
wishes of such industries. As repre- 
senting the agricultural interests of 
the nation the commission invited the 
National Grange to give its opinion 
and to speak for the farmers of the 
nation. No higher honor could be con- 
ferred upon the Grange than this rec- 
ognition of its permanent position as 
the one great farmers’ organization of 
the country. We quote from a circu- 
lar just issued by the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Grange: 

“In response to this request, members 
of the legislative committee attended 
the conference in Quebec, and appear- 
ed before this honorable commission on 
September 22, and were heard in re- 
gard to the tariff affecting agriculture. 
It was earnestly and emphatically 
stated by these representatives that 
the farmers of the country are unani- 
mously opposed to any modification of 
existing tariff upon agricultural prod- 
ucts that would discriminate in the 
least against this great industry. They 
would resent any proposition to lower 
the tariff on agricultural imports to 
this country, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a modification of tariff duties on 
other goods not produced by farmers, 
by the Canadian government. The 
farmers of the country are of the opin- 
ion that so long as protection is the 
policy of the government they are un- 
willing to eacrifice the measure of 
protection now in force for the adop- 
tion of another schedule more favor- 
able to some other industry or some 
other country. The farmers of the 
country desire to give the present law 
a fair trial before its modification in 
the manner suggested, and this is be- 
lieved to be the prevailing opinion, re- 
gardless of political affiliations. There 
seems to be a more encouraging and 
hopeful feeling on the part of the 
farmers of the country than has ex- 
isted for several years, and an unfa- 
vorable readjustment of tariff condi- 
tions would be unfortunate at this 
time. 

“This in substance was the argu- 
ment of the committee before the in- 
ternational commission, and they were 
treated with the greatest consideration 
and listened to with profound respect. 
At the close of the conference we were 
urged to attend another session in the 
evening, for further discussion of the 
subject. 

“We make this report at this time 
that the vast membership of the order 
may understand that the _legis- 
lative matters intrusted to our hands 
are looked after with fidelity, and also 
that the distinguished respect shown 
the order Patrons of Husbandry by 
this High Commission, in requesting 
it to represent the agricultural inter- 
ests of the nation, in preference to all 
other farmers’ organizations and so- 
cieties, may be understood and appre- 
ciated. The Grange never has had a 
higher compliment, and we have rea- 
son to expect the sentiments expressed 
by its representatives will have weight 
in forming the conclusions of this very 
distinguished tribunal. At all events, 
the Grange has scored another point in 

having the only representatives of the 
farming industry on the spot, and in 
the active contest when the rights of 


agriculture were assaulted by those 
|engaged in promoting the interests of 
other vocations before this commis- 
sion. 

“No agricultural organization can 
command higher respect than the 
Grange, as instanced in this event, and 
none can compare with it in its infiu- 
ence upon national and state legisla- 
tion, on account of the justice of its 
demands and the vast membership for 
which its representatives speak when 
called upon, as in this matter.”—Aaron 
Jones, J. H. Brigham, N. J. Bach- 
elder, Legislative Committee, National 
Grange. 





ORGAN CONTEST NUMBER TWO. 





By vote of Pomona Grange, No. 15, 
a committee was appointed to confer 
with The Michigan Farmer and ask 
them how many trial subscriptions 
y.ould be required from both Granges 
and Farmers’ Clubs: te make it feas- 
ible to grant a second organ for a sec- 
ord contest, in which we might ask 
all Granges to take a part. The reply 
was 5,000 trial subscribers. Full par- 
ticulars regarding the offer have been 
sent to the master of each Grange. 
If both contests aggregate 5,000 trials 
the second organ will be granted. 
Kach yearly subscription will be 
counted as five trials. There had 
been received up to Wednesday even- 
ing of this week a total of 1,989 trials 
from all sources. 

Now that the organ for contest No. 
2 is practically assured, let every 
Grange join it, and especially keep a 
record of the attendance at each meet- 
ing until the State Grange convenes. 
Take subscriptions from all who are 
interested in farming whether they 
belong to the Grange or not. Do it 
immediately, that they may get sev- 
eral times their money’s worth, and 
a iarge club can easily be secured. A 
committee in each school district or a 
few interested Patrons will easily take 
a large number of subscriptions in a 
short time if attended to at once. A 
hundred-dollar organ is worthy of an 
effort, and even though we may not 
expect to be able to win the prize, let 
us at least enter the contest and keep 
a record of attendance for the re- 
mainder of the year. The attendance 
and membership counts will simply 
serve to show the standing and lively 
interest of the Grange from different 
points of view. We must depend 
upon trial subscriptions and renewals 
to The Michigan I‘armer for success. 





GRANGB NEWS, 


POSTAL JOTTINGS. 

Tipton Grange—Lenawee Co.—held 
their regular meeting Oct. 1, at which 
it became our sad duty to adopt reso- 
lutions for a brother who patriotically 
laid down his life at Camp Poland, 
Knoxville, Tenn., on the 15th of Sep- 
tember.—Alma Whelan. 

Girard Grange, No. 136—Branch Co. 
—at a special meeting called for that 
purpose conferred the fourth degree 
upon a class of nine. A good house 
and refreshments in the form of 
melons, grapes, etc., made an enjoy- 
able evening.—Rose Johnson. 

Whitney Grange, No. 518—Tuscola 
Co.—held regular meeting October 7, 
with fair attendance. Balloted on four 
candidates, initiated one in first and 
second degrees, and received two more 
names. Made up quite a club for The 
Michigan Farmer on offer No. 2.—Nel- 
lie Willett. 

Monitor Grange—Gratiot Co.—re- 
ceived an order of timothy seed. Paid 
Brother and Sister Thede Cruson a 
farewell visit, as they leave soon for 
Kansas. Left a set of silver spoons 
as a token of esteem and friendship. 
At last meeting appointed committees 
to make preparations for building a 
hall.—Mrs, Jennie Muscott. _ 

North Adrian Grange, No, 721—Len- 
awee Co.—conferred the third and 
fourth degrees on a class of three 
Oct. 7, followed by a feast. Just re- 
ceived a small bill of groceries and are 
well pleased with both quality and 
price. Will begin plastering our hall 
next week and will finish.it as fast as 
possible.—Mrs. H. R. Ladd, Cor. 

Rome Grange, No. 203—Lenawee Co. 
—held its last meeting October 1. P. 
H. Dowling read a paper on “Seeds and 
Nature’s Methods of Sowing Them.” 
Onsted Grange met with us on the 
evening of Sept. 17, and conferred the 
third and fourth degrees on five can- 
didates. Mrs. Reed also gave an in- 
teresting account of her voyage to 
England.—Dora L. Dowling, Cor. 








order. 


Lenawee Co. Patrons’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., R. A. Woolsey, secre- 
tary, cautions all members against 
allowing their Subordinate Grange 
dues to expire. We are now on the 
second year and have had no fires. 
and no losses to pay, but lest there 
should be a fire the Grange dues 
should be kept paid. A by-law makes 
it necessary that Grange dues should 
be paid in advance to collect loss by 
fire. —Cor. 

Quincey Grange, No. 152—Branch Co. 
—has just held its annual fair, which 
was a decided success in every partic- 
ular, it being conceded by those pres- 
ent that it eclipsed the county fair in 
point of agricultural display. In fact 
in all its exhibits it would be hard to 
excel. We have also just completed 
our fire insurance organization on a 
Grange basis, and hope and expect to 
keep up in all that appertains to 
Grange interest and principles.—T. H. 
Cook. ; 

Union Grange, at Fraternity Grangs 

hall, Friday, Oct. 21. Dinner at 11:30 
o’clock, session afternoon and evening. 
Questions: “Crop reporting, State and 
national. Does it benefit the farmer? 
Can we improve the system?” “Farm 
statistics as taken by supervisors. Are 
they of practical value to the farmer?” 
Also original papers, select readings, 
recitations, music. Washtenaw Co. 
Patrons, come and enjoy a social re- 
union and be ready for active Grange 
work this fall and winter.—Lecturer. 
Cedar Springs Grange, No. 735—IKent 
Co.—When we organized last spring 
We appointed a correspondent to The 
Farmer, but only once have we seen 
our Grange mentioned. A short time 
ago when our reporter’s marriage li- 
cense appeared in the papers we found 
out where her correspondence went to. 
But, however, in spite of al this we 
are not dead, but are very much alive, 
and are now located in our nice new 
home. At our last meeting, September 
29, ten new applications were sent in. 
In due time we are going to confer the 
degrees and sing, “Still there is more 
to follow.”—C. R. Allmand, Cor. 
North Rome Grange, No. 735.—At 
the last meeting a gocd talk was given 
by Bro. Mason Carpenter on Grange 
work. He gave his experiences in 
farm work and the advantages the 
farmer has in the management of work 
in preparing the soil for crops, ete. 
The Michigan Farmer has been placed 
in more of the homes of the farmers 
and some that are members of the 
The agents are at work in that 
line also and report an increase in the 
circulation. It should be in the home 
of every member of the order. An or- 
der for salt will be taken at the next 
meeting.—W, G. Bancroft, Cor. 

Capitol Grange, No. 540—Ingham Co. 
—held a social and an evening meeting 
Oct. 8. The former wag held at Bro. 
S. H. Preston’s. In the evening, at I. 
O. O. F. hall, which the Grange has 
rented, the question, “Which is the 
most influential in child life, home or 
school?” was discussed by Bros. D, E. 
McClure, A. H. Smith and A. Banks 
in favor of education; P. G. Towar, 
Mrs. Mary C, Spencer and Robert 
Hewitt in favor of the home. Ingham 
Co. Pomona Grange will be held here 
Oct. 28.—Blanche McClure. 

Cadmus Granzge—Lenawee 
The third and fourth degrees were 
conferred on three candidates on 
October 8. We are to have the feast 
at close of next meeting. This Grange 
made an exhibit at the county fair 
and received second premium. Com- 
mittee was appointed in each school 
district to secure subscribers to The 
Michigan Farmer. Program  con- 
sisted of vocal solo and report of a 
trip to Omaha and points of interest 
in Colorado.—Deckie E. Tobias. 

Madison Grange. No. 381—Lenawee 
Co.—observed Pomona exercises Oct. 
7, having the hall appropriately dec- 
orated with fruit. Less than four 
days were required to canvass all. 
Grange territory in our jurisdictior, 
We are surrounded on all sides ? > 
other Granges and have little, if a, 
ever 30 square miles. The best t'- 
of day to get trial subscribers is ¢ 
G p. m. till bedtime. when most » 
are at home. A good working «om- 
inittee in each school distrie, will 
make the work the easiest, ynd_ it 
should be done at once, as the sub- 
ear are losing papers as time goes 
on, leir subscriptions are oe 
EW. A I e put off. 

Baton Rapids Grange—Eaton Co.— 
held its annual fair October 8 at their 
Grange hall in Eaton Rapids. There 
were nearly 75 in attendance and 54 


Co.— 


ay 


v4e 





The display of vegetables showed) 
skill in producing 49 varieties ca 
fruit we had 39 beautiful samp's 
Our grain show was not up to wh oe 
it skould have been, orly three aay 
ples being shown. Our floral display 
consisted of 19 showy varieties, Tie 
fancy work, art display, antiquity an, 
curiosity show was equal to that + 
any county fair in quality. The afjor. 
noon was spent in listening to inter 
esting Jiterary exercises by the ¢hjj. 
dren. The next meeting of Pomons 
Grange was announced by Nathan P 
Hull, of Windsor Grange. Eaton Rap. 
ids Grange voted to go in a body — 
M. A. Jacokes. a 
A CONTEST QUERY, 

In contest No. 2 can we take er). 
scriptions for The Michigan Farmer 
from people not belonging to the 
Grange at the same rate that it is fuy- 
nished to members?—Mrs. M. E. Hay 
cen, Van Buren Co., Michigan. j 

Each Grange and Farmers’ Club will 
act its own pleasure in taking sub. 
scriptions in the organ contests, Wwheth- 
er they charge the full amount or do- 
nate the work and give the subscriber 
the benefit. Would suggest that a}| 
Granges respect the - jurisdiction of 
oiner Grapges until after October 15. 
and solicit their action in the contest. 
After Oct. 15 let every Patron take 
subscriptions wherever they may be 
found. Don’t forget to record the at- 
tendance of members at as many meet- 
ings as possible. 

KENT POMONA. 

Kent Co. Grange will meet with 
Paris Grange on Wednesday, Novei- 
ber 2, 1898. The afternoon will be an 
open meeting, when Bro. D. E. Me- 
Clure, deputy superintendent of public 
instruction, will address the people; 
subject, “Relation of Schooling to 
Farming, Past, Present and Future.” 
Subjects for discussion for the even- 
ing are: “Government,” led by R, D. 
Graham; “Relation of the Producer to 
the Consumer,” led by C. H. Carlyle; 
essays, select readings and music will 
add to the evening’s entertainment. It 
is hoped the attendance will be large. 
Let each and every Patron within rea- 
sonable distance feel it his duty to at- 
tend and hear the stirring address that 
Bro, McClure will surely give.—Lec- 
turer. 





ASSEMBLY OF THE PRIESTS OF 
DEMETER. 





Order of the Patrons of Husbandry. 


Office of the Annalist, 
Fruit Ridge, Mich., Oct. 1, 1898. 


The Assembly of the Priests of De- 


meter (High Court of Ceres) of the 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry will 


impart its instructive lessons and dis- 
close the profound mysteries of the 
Seventh, or Degree of Ceres, at the 
thirty-second session of the National 
Grange, to be convened at Concord, 
N. H., on Nov. 16, 1898. 

The ceremonies of conferring this 

most high degree of the order will take 
place on Friday, Nov. 18, in White's 
Opera House, afternoon and evening. 
commencing at 2 and 8 o’clock respec- 
tively. 
; New equipment and paraphernalia 
is being procured at considerable ex- 
pense so as to give a perfect reproduc- 
tion and rendition of such rites 
characterized and were incident to the 
Temple and Court of Ceres thousands 
of years ago. 

Members having received the sixth 
and all the lower degrees, and are now 
in good standing in a _ subordinate 
Grange, are entitled to the lessons of 
the seventh degree, by the payment of 
one dollar, accompanying a proper ap 
plication, copies of which may be had 
by writing to the Master of your State 
Grange, or from the Annalist of the 
National Grange. Fraternally. 

GEO. AUSTIN BOWEN, 


7 Woodstock, Conn., High Priest. 
+EO. B. HORTON, Annalist. 


as 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
GRANGE, 





The lecturer of the National Grange. 
in an address before Pennsylvania Pa- 
trons, said, among other things: 

“The Order of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry is now prospering as never 
before. There are communities where 
the Grange has gone down, but in the 
whole country it stands better than 
ever, and it never had so great an in- 
fluence as now. 

“In New England, where it is a 
mighty moving force, its influence is 
in purely educational, social life and 
legislative lines. It can ask anything 
of the legislatures that is reasonable 
and secure it. We do not believe in 
class legislation. All the farming pol- 





partook of 30 varieties of cooking. 


ulation asks is to be on an equality 
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with other classes, and we will hold 
our own. The trouble is we are not 
exercising our power to prevent undue 
advantages to other classes. 

“Brother Bachelder, of the National 
Legislative Committee, told me at one 
of the New Hampshire meetings we 
were at together how the appropria- 
tion for the experiments in the rural 
delivery of mail was saved. The 
House approved it, but the Senate 
struck out the $150,000 the bill called 
for. As soon as this action was taken, 
Brother Trimble, the secretary of the 
National Grange, telegraphed the Leg- 
islative Committee to come to Wash- 
ington, and next day Brother Jones 
and Brother Bachelder were there and 
in consultation with Brother Brigham. 

“They went to the Senate chamber, 
supposing they could walk right in and 
talk it over with the whole of them 
and by giving them a few facts they 
didn’t properly appreciate, bring them 
tv reason, but Brass Buttons wouldn't 
let them in, and said they must send 
for somebody to come out. So Master 
Jones asked for somebody, and, I 
think, the first letters of his name 
spell Matthew Stanley Quay, and he 
asked what he could do for them; if 
there were some offices he could give 
them. 

“But Mr. Jones said no, he didn’t 
want any offices, he’d come to talk 
about free rural mail delivery. ‘You 
voted wrong in voting against that,’ 
said Brother Jones. ‘Yes,’ said Mr. 
Quay, ‘I’m finding that out; last night 
I got a bushel of letters about it, and 
to-day I expect there’s a barrel full; 
I’m sorry I did it, and I will help to 
have the money put back.’ 

“Then Mr. Jones sent for Mr. Hanna 
and he came out. He knew Jones, 
and he says, ‘What have I done that 
you should appear before me at this 
time?’ and Mr, Jones told him. ‘Yes,’ 
says Hanna, ‘I got a cartload of let- 
ters last night, telling me I’d voted 
wrong. I’m sorry I did it, and I'll 
help to have the money put back.’ 

“They saw other Senators, and the 
Speaker of the House, and the appro- 
priation of $150,000 for further experi- 
menting in the matter of rural mail 
delivery was passed, and the credit 
for it is due to the Order of the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry. 

“Yesterday we were told of the 
wrongs perpetrated in this and ther 
States, and showed the enrse -olitical 
bosses are. Mr. Wanamaker told the 
farmers what they must do to free 
their State, and recognized the fact 
that it was the farmers that had ihe 
biggest hand in the fight and their fists 
must fly for it this fall. 

“T have great faith in the farmer 
population of this nation. but the trou- 
ble is they are not independent enough, 
they don’t put character into their 
work at the polls, are led by this and 
that influence, instead of by their own 
convictions. 

“The remedy for bossism is In teach- 
ing those coming on to the stage of ac- 
tion to-day that character lies back of 
citizenship, and to have that liberty of 
thought and action that was the char- 
acteristic of their forefathers that is 
their inheritance. If we won’t change 
our own actions, we may make amends 
a little by teaching our children to do 
right. To be true to one’s convictions 
of right and wrong is loyalty. 

“The rural homes are the nation’s 
strongholds. It is not true that voters 
are the only citizens; citizenship takes 
in the whole homes of the people. The 
ruler of Athens, when he said his little 
son held the reins of power, because 
‘he rules his mother, his mother rules 
me, and I rule Athens,’ meant that cit- 
izenship takes in the home, whole and 
entire, and the woman in that home 
is the largest factor. The woman 
whose ambition it was to bring up her 
two boys so they should vote every 
time as their mother would, in lines 
of right and duty. had the true idea 
of the power of women at the polls.” 


SYNOPSIS OF DISCUSSIONS OF 
LAST QUARTER. 








July topic was “Methods in Grange 
Work.” Judging from reports re- 
ceived, the discussions on this topic re- 
solved themselves largely into the ob- 
jects and benefits of the Grange. The 
consensus bf opinion is that the main 
object of the Grange is to educate and 
elevate the American farmer, and that 
while the financial features are im- 
portant, they are subordinate to the 
educational. The educational features 
of the Grange are not confined to ob- 
taining a better knowledge of the work 
and environments of the farm, but it 
takes in intellectual attainments, so- 
cial culture, citizenship and a knowl- 








edge of legislation and _ legislative 
methods. In the Grange this knowl- 
edge can only be obtained by attend- 
ing its meetings and being prepared to 
take part in the discussions and en- 
joyments of the occasion. The Grange 
is the farmers’ school of thought, to 
enable them to become united for mu- 
tual benefit and protection. 

The August topic was “Experiment 
Station Work,” and perhaps the most 
important topic of the quarter. In a 
few of the discussions there were some 
criticisms of the Station Bulletins be- 
cause they were not plain enough, us- 
ing too many technical and scientific 
terms. Another criticism offered was 
that many of the experiments made 
are not in direct line of farm work and 
are of but little if any practical bene- 
fit to farmers. But in a majority of 
the discussions reported, the work of 
the Stations was commended and the 
opinion was expressed that if the 
farmens were not benefited by the 
Station work in their own and in other 
states it was their own fault and not 
the fault of the Stations. The discus- 
sion has undoubtedly been productive 
of much good in directing the atten- 
tion of farmers to Station work, and in 
presenting the matter in a most inter- 
esting way to a large class of farmers 
who have hitherto paid but little or no 
attention to it. 

The September topic, “Farm Life,” 
proved to be an interesting one, and 
called forth a more general discussion 
among the members than any other 
topics for the quarter. The most pleas- 
ing feature of the discussion, and a 
most important one as well, was the 
unanimity of opinion among members 
that farming is the most desirable 
avocation in life, affording more of the 
enjoyments and common blessings for 
humanity than any other calling. In 
many of the discussions a very hope- 
ful view of the future of farming was 
taken by the members. If there were 
any discussions where “hard times” 
and “the downtrodden conditions of 
farmers” were brought to the front in 
all of their gloomy aspects, they were 
not reported. This is a very signifi- 
cant point, showing that a much bet- 
ter feeling exists among the farming 


population than for several years. 
ALPHA MESSER, 
Lecturer National Grange. 





TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS, 





A good deal of sarcastic comment 
has greeted those in Michigan who 
have been urging the centralizing of 
schoels with its accompanying plan of 
transporting chiidren to and from 
school. The following, from the 
Grange News, shows that at least in 
Illinois the farmers are convinced 
that there is something in the scheme: 

While the American public school 
system has been and is yet considered 
the best on earth and is the foundation 
on which has been built the most in- 
telligent and progressive race of peo- 
ple which the world has ever known, 
still ic is a question if the time has not 
arrived when the progress of the times 
demands a change in our system. in 
carly days when the country was 
scarcely settled and the great west was 
open to receive the increasing surplus 
of the people the boys and girls did 
not search after a higher education 
to enable them to compete with condi- 
tions which in later years have made 
it harder to hold their own in the mad 
rush for peace and power in the af- 
fairs of life. Now that the great un- 
oecupied west has been extinguishel 
and there is no room for expansion 
there is no place for the plodder, he 
must either be stranded or fight his 
way to the upper level. This can only 
be done through a higher education 
than can be secured. The income of 
the average tenant farmer is not such 
as will admit of his boys or girls going 
to the high schools and universities 
which are located in the cities. Under 
our present system they are shut out 
from anything higher than that. afford- 
ed them in a cheap. and poorly con- 
structed country district school. They 
“annot reach the expense of tuition, 
beard, traveling expenses and other 
bills necessary to give the advantages 
of a higher education. The country 
schools already cost all and in many 
cases more than the slender income of 
the average farmer is able to meet. 
What then is he to do. Either change 
the system or give his children the ai- 
ternative to join the ever increasing 
class of serfs, servants to those who 
have been more fortunate in fitting 
themselves for the sharp competition 
of the upper levels. 

The wide-awake citizens of Wheat- 





and township in Will Co. have for 
some time been discussing a plan 
which we believe is entirely practical. 
They propose to abandon the district 
schools and instead of ten or twelve 
schools, as now, to build up a grand 
school in the center of the township, 
equip it with all the paraphernalia 
needed to conduct a complete school 
from the primary to the hest high 
school. This can be done at less ex- 
pense than to maintain the ter or 
twelve separate schools, Under this 
system the child of the day laborer 
would have equal advantages with 
that of the more fortunate land 
owner. Under this plan no one could, 
live more than six miles from the 
school. To overcome this they propose 
io hire men with teams to haul the 
children to school and return. A man 
who lives at the far end of the route 
would pick up all who live on or near 
his route and instead of the children 
being compelled to wade through mud 
and storm from ore io three miles they 
would be delivered fresh and clean at 
the school, thus saving health, energy 
and clothing of the children. We do 
not hesitate to advocate hiring men to 
deliver the mails; we hire men to de- 
liver milk and cream to factories. 
Why not hire men to deliver this, the 
best crop produced on any soil, to a 
factory where they may be made into 
finished citizens capable of taking their 
places with the best in the land. A 
child who has waded throvgh miles of 
mud reaches the school house in a be- 
craggled condition: tired feet, wet and 
in no condition to study. Besides. the 
life and health of the child are at 
stake. Outside of all this there is an- 
other consideration that outweighs all 
others. The country boy and girl are 
never improved by coming in contact 
with the demoralizing influences of 
the city. growing up as they do in the 
prre atmosphere of the country, sur- 
rounded with elevating influences. 
they are illy prepared to plunge into 
the demoralizing surroundings of the 
city, and many a fond parent receives 
his boy or girl back ruined for life; in- 
stead of purity and innocence, they 
are only fit to return to the slums of 
the city where they got their educa- 
tion. This is a question worthv of 
discussion in every farm community. 
and we hope the Granges will take it 
up. 


Ucterinary  epartmen. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FALR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should stute 
history and symptoms of the case fully, alse 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only ve given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 





Lump-Jaw.—Two-year-old steer has 
lump-jaw. The buneh is growing. 
How should he be treated? O. P. J., 
Pontiac, Mich.—Try Fleming’s lump- 
jaw cure and I think you will meet 
with fair results. 

leas on Dogs.—I have several dogs 
and I am unable to get hold of a rem- 
edy for fleas. A. W., Hillsdale, Mich. 
—Apply Zenoleum, one part to one 
hundred parts water. Dip dogs in the 
solution once a day. Keep tan bark 
in their kennels. 

Worms.—Young horse rubs his tail 
and looks rough and out of condition. 
He is well fed but does not appear to 
be thriving. J. H. W., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—Give one dram sulphate iron. 
one dram ground gentian three times 
a day in feed. 

Strangles.—Yearling filly has dis- 
temper; been sick one week. How 
should she be treated?—Apply equal 
parts turpentine. aqua ammonia and 
raw linseed oil to throat once a day. 
Also give ten grains quinine three 
times a day until she gets well. 


Ringbone.—An old horse has a ring- 
sone. It does not lame him. I am 
going te market him. Can I have the 
bunch taken off and not leave a scar? 
W. A., Coldwater, Mich.—The ring- 
bone will not reduce the value of your 
old horse very much, it having caused 
no lameness. I think you had better 
leave it alone. I have known treatl- 
nent to do such cases much harm and 
very little good. 


Laminitis.—My driving horse is stiff 
and sore. Be has always traveled 
well up to ten days ago. Has good 
appetite and is in fine flesh. Is sore 
when he starts but improves after 
heing exercised. H. D. W., South 
Bend, Ind.—Your horse has _ been 
foundered slightly. Stand him in wet 
clay for three hours a day, and if he 


does not get well apply caustic bal- 
sam to coronets once a week. <A run 
to zrass will do him good. 


Partial Paralysis of One Side—A 
mare seems to be paralyzed on one 
side of body. Has been sick for six 
weeks; it came on her suddenly. Her 
lind leg is some better, but shoulder 
is not well. She walks fairly well but 
nandles legs awkwardly. Does not 
mind flies on one side. Is 14 years old 
but is still a valuable mare. L. P. L., 
Le Roy., Mich:—Give one dram ground 
rvx yomica three times a day in feed. 
Apply equal parts alcohol, extract 
witch-hazel and water twice a day to 
shoulder and hip. Her recovery will 
be slow. Keep her warm. Allow her 
to exercise. 

Acute Indigestion—What should be 
done with a cow that eats so much 
green corn as to make herself sick. 
Several cows have died from above 
cause in this locality. M. P., Manton, 
Mich.—Nearly all cattle will overeat 
when they are turned on to rich, green 
clover or corn fodder. I know of no 
better plan than to limit the time for 
them to feed in such pasture. Animal 
instinct does not appear to tell them 
when they have had enough, and the 
food expands so much it sours and 
ferments, giving off gas, and if this 
does not absorb or escape the animal 
will, in many instances, die unless re- 
lief is given by puncturing the large 
rumen (paunch). Aromatie spirits of 
ammonia is a very useful remedy in 
such cases. Soda is another. Injections 
are beneficial. 





It isthe primary duty 
of every woman to wear 
in her face the lilies 
and roses of health. It 
is one of woman’s nat- 
ural missions to please, 
and one of the first at- 
tributes of a pleasing 
woman is a complexion 
that shows the bloom 
of health. 

No matter how beau- 
tiful a woman may be 
at the outset, if she 
y 3, suffers from weakness 

“and disease of that 
, delicate and important 

eorganism that is the 
sate threshold of human 
w- life, she will soon show 
. traces of suffering in 
her face, and very shortly become haggard 
and homely. She will lose her animation 
of manner, the sparkle will fade from her 
eyes and the roses from her cheeks, her 
form will lose its roundgess and her step its 
sprightliness. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription imparts strength, health, vigor 
and virility to the feminine organism. It 
allays inflammation, heals ulceration and 
tones the nerves. It makes weak women 
strong in a womanly way and able to bear 
the burdens of maternity. It banishes the 
suffering of the period of gestation, and 
makes baby’s advent easy and almost pain- 
less. It restores the lost complexion and 
imparts strength, vitality and health to 
the entire system. 


“T am very thankful for what Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription has done for me,” writes 
Mrs. Etta E. Smith, of Grenola, Elk Co., Kans. 
“About a month before I was confined I had 
such pains that I could stand up only a little 
while atatime. I could not rest at night or at 
any other time. I could scarcely eat anything. 
I began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and after the second dose I felt better. 
From then until I was confined I carried all the 
water that was used up a long hill and worked 
in the garden every day, besides my other work 
and did not feel at all bad. When the baby was 
born I had a very easy time. The women said I 
had an easier time than any one they ever saw 
for the first time. The baby is very healthy. I 

t up when she was five days oid. After two 

ays I began my own work and felt stout and 
healthy.” 


For a free, paper-covered copy of Doctor 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser 
send 21 one-cent stamps, to cover mailing 
only. Cloth-bound 31 stamps. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. A medical 
library in one 1008-page volume. 























ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac. 

tical work. Elective System. The only coilege in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the minera! wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DI, 
MoT WSYDSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE APPLE CROP. 


Little did the farmers realize that- 


the big apple crop of two years ago 
was to be the means of opening up a 
new market for apples. Three million 
barrels were shipped to the United 
Kingdom atid northern Burope during 
the fall and winter of 1896 and 1897, 
which was more than three times the 
aimouht ever exported in oie year, ex- 
cept jast year, when one million bar- 
rels left the shores of the Uiiited States 
aiid Canada for foreigh consumption. 

This year, according to all reliable 
reports, the apple crop abroad is of an 
inferior quality, and the outlook for the 
apple growers of this country is the 
brightest it has been for years. With 
a constant demand for apples of any 
quality at home and an export trade 
for large quantities of choice fruit, the 
price cannot help but rule high. 

The whole of September and first of 
October has been favorable for the 
owners of apple orchards in Southern 
Michigan. Warm, wet weather has, in 
one sehse, been detrimental to the 
keeping or storing of late fall apples. 
although there is not a shadow of a 
doubt but what is lost in the fall fruit 
will be more than regained in the ma- 
turing of late varieties. 

Some orchards in Michigan contain 
a quality of apples that cannot be ex- 
celled for perfectness, while others 
have borne nothing but drying apples 
or maybe for cider-making only. Par- 
ties having a choice red apple will be 
wise if they give the crop all the atten- 
tion it needs, as they are in greater 
demand in the market. Inferior ap- 
ples cannot ¢® abroad; neither had 
they ought to, even if a shipper 
was careless enough to send them. A 
good trade is easily and quickly ruined 
by trying to put off a slip-shod lot of 
goods on the buyer. 

The time is speedily coming when our 
country is going to be nearly covered. 
so to say, with fruit trees. Of course our 
population is increasing at an aston- 
ishing rate, but the time will never 
come when we do not have something 
in the fruit line for exportation. Why 
then should not the farmers take more 
painsewith the trees now in position 
and make them produce a class of ap- 
ples that would bring a dollar or more 
a bushel instead of that much per bar- 
rel? It is not that we need more ap- 
ple orchards at the present time, but 
better care of what we already have. 
It is true, some orchards are getting 
old and probably beyond their usefu- 
ness. Such orchards are better off (so 
far as the financial returns to their 
owner are concerned) grubbed out and 
new ones set in their places. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich. ELIAS F, BROWN. 


SOME REASONS WHY FRUIT 
DOES NOT SET. 








In order that fruit shall set it is 
necessary that the flowers be fertilized. 
Fertilization is the union of the pollen 
with the ovules, which are the small 
bodies which develop into seeds. Fer- 
tilization is essentially the same in 
plants and animals. A perfect flower 
consists of stamens, which produce the 
pollen, and pistils, which contain the 
ovules. In some flowers, however, the 
stamens and pistils may be produced 
in separate flowers on the same plant, 
as the corn; or even on different 
plauts, as the willow and cottonwood. 

When the pistils are fertilized by pol- 
len from the same flowers, the flow- 
ers are said to be self-fertilized. - This 
can happen only in perfect flowers. 
Self-fertilization usually takes place 
in wheat and other cereals and in some 
other plants. However, most plants, 
especially those having showy flowers, 
are not fertilized by the pollen from 
the same flower, but from a different 
flower; that is, they are cross-fertil- 
ized. The reason for this has been 
proven experimentally to be that cross- 
fertilization usually produces hardier 
progeny than self-fertilization. (It 
should be borne in mind that these 
remarks do not necessarily apply to 
hybridization, in which the pistil is 
fertilized by pollen from a different 
species.) In cross-fertilization the pol- 
len may be transferred from one flow- 
er to another by wind or insects. In 
our common edible fruits the pollen 
is carried by insects. As a rule such 
plants have flowers which secrete nec- 
tar, and the insects visit the flowers 
for the nectar, accidentally earrying 
the pollen upon their bodies. Bees. es- 


\ 





pecially honey-bees, are the most im- 
portant insects in this respect. 

There are four important reasons 
why fruit may fail to set: ; ; 

1. The pollen may be insufficient in 
quantity. This applies particularly to 
the strawberry. Many of our cultivat 
ed varieties, the so-called pistillate 
sorts, produce only a small amount of 
pollen. not enough for complete fertil- 
ization (such as Bubach, Warfield. 
Cresceiit). A failure from this cause 
may be easily prevented by planting 
pollen-prodacing varieties (the so- 
called staminate sorts) along side of 
the others (such as Capt. Jack, Parker 
Earle, Gandy). 

2. Insects may be prevented from 
visiting the flowers during the recep- 
tive period. If bees are kept from fruit 
blessoms by netting or other artificial 
means. the amount of fruit set is little 
or none. It not infrequently happens 
that inclement weather prevents or 
hinders the flying of bees during the 
period when the flowers are receptive 
A fruit tree, half of which was sub- 
jected to a continuous spray of water 
during the flowering period, produced 
no fruit upon the sprayed portion, but 
an abundance upon the other. <A fail- 
ure, due to the above mentioned cause 
cannot well be prevented, but may b. 
modified by having bees near at hand 
to utilize the short favorable periods 
which do occur. 

3. In some varieties of fruits the 
flowers are self-sterile and refuse to 
take pollen even from another flower 
on the same plant. Fertilization cap 
then take place only when the pollen 
comes from a separate plant, that is 
from a plant arising from a separate 
seed. All our varieties of orchard 
and small fruits are reproduced by cut- 
tings, grafts, buds, layers or other sim- 
ilar methods and not from seed, hence 
are merely one plant cut up into a 
great many parts. Therefore in self- 
sterile varieties (such as_ Bartlett 
pears, the Brighton, Merrimac and 
Wilder grapes) the pollen must be ob- 
tained from another variety. Isolated 
plants or large orchards of a single 
variety may fail to set fruit from this 
cause. To prevent such failures mix 
the varieties. The quickest way to 
remedy cases which have reached ma- 
turity is to top graft another variety 
upon them in sufficient quantity. (The 
Seckel and Kieffer pears and the Con- 
eord, Niagara, Agawam and Green 
Mountain grapes are self-fertile.) 

4. An insufficient supply. of bees 


will hinder the setting of fruit. While 
other insects may take part in the 
earrying of pollen,” the fruit raiser 


must rely chiefly upon honey-bees. Ex- 
perience shows that though hungry 
bees may fly two or three miles, hives 
should be within half a mile of the 
orchard or small fruit patch.—Bulletin 
Kansas Exp. Station. 





THE APPLE TREE BORERS. 


In a bulletin issued by the division 
of Entomology of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the following 
methods for counteracting the ravages 
of these pests of the apple-grower, are 
given: 

After borers have once entered a 
tree there is no better remedy known 
than to cut them out with a knife or 
other sharp instrument. In the treat- 
ment of this insect an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth several pounds of cure. 
Cutting the borers out, unless practiced 
with the greatest care, is apt to result 
in injury, and it is far better to pre- 
vent the parent insects from deposit- 
ing their eggs upon the tree. This is 
not difficult of accomplishment, as 
oviposition is practically confined to 
two months in a single locality, usually 
during June and July. The best pre- 
ventives are impenetrable substances 
placed about the trunk and various 
washes of a repellent nature. 

Little nas been gained in the line of 
direct remedies for this borer untii very 
recent years. The early writers had 
nothing better to advise than cutting 
out the larva, either with a knife or 
gouge, or killing them by the insertion 
of a wire into their burrows. These 
remedies were in use early in the pres- 
ent century and are still the ones most 
often practiced. It is no uncommon 
thing to find four or more larvae in a 
single small trunk and the cutting out 
of all of them, if not practiced with 
the greatest caution, is apt to result in 
the girdling of the tree, if, indeed, this 
has not already been accomplished by 
the combined attack of the borers 
themselves. It would seem superfiu- 
ous to add that it is best to cut the 
borers out as soon as detected. 
presence may be known by a little ex- 
perience, some persons, the writer is 


Their 


informed, being so expert in detecting 
their exact location as to be able to 
kill them with a knife thrust or by the 
puncture of an awl or other sharp in- 
strument. ‘he fruit-grower should in- 
stitute a practice of inspection that the 
borers may be removed as often as 
found. 

To assist the tree to recuperate af- 
ter it has been girdled a bridge or two 
should be made by splitting a piece of 
apple twig (say, of an inch or two in 
thickness), €uttitig it diagonally on the 
inside, and then applying to the sur- 
face at the base of the tee. It should 
then be tied on and giafting Wax ap- 
plied to each end, after which a fer- 
tilizer, preferably fresh Gow nianure, 
should be applied and the whole 
banked over with earth. It is also wel: 
to keep the tree watered for a few 
weeks after treatment whenever this 
is practicable without too great incon- 
venience. 

This is one of the borers that can 
readily be controlled by different sorts 
of mechanical barriers placed about the 
base of the tree. For this a few thick- 
nesses of newspaper wrapped rather 
loosely about the trunk and extending 
about two feet from the base are all 
that is necessary. This covering 
should be tied, by preference with 
cord, which will readily yield or break 
with the natural expansion of the tree 
in its growth, and also be tightly 
fastened at top and bottom and hilled 
up with earth so that the beetles can 
not obtain access to the tree from be- 
low. Krom the top of this covering 
upward it is best to use some deterreni 
alkaline or carbolated wash. Instead 
of newspapers, Wire gauz2 or mosquito 
netting may be used, and should be 
put in place, so as to loosely encircle 
the tree, that the bettles may be un- 
able to successfully deposit their eggs 
between its meshes and that the 
growth of the tree may not be hin- 
dered. Both have been successfully 
employed for a long period of years, 
and there is abundant testimony to 
their value. If the netting or paper be 
put in place early in May, it will not 
only prevent the beetles from oviposit- 
ing during the next two months, but 
will also keep the insects which migh 
be present in the trunk from issuing 


and they wili die in t reir burrows 
without being able to lay fertilized 


eggs. The paper wrapping must be re- 
moved each season, but the wire net- 
ting will last for several years. It is 
safe to remove either, ordinarily, after 
the 1st of September. 

Hydraulic cement mixed with skim 
milk, recently advised by Dr. J. B. 
Smith as a remedy for the peach-tree 
borer, should prove equally effective 
against this apple-tree borer. It could 
be applied with less trouble than paper 
bands. 

Any one of se.eral washes in gen- 
eral use against boring insects may be 
used as deterrents. A good alkaline 
wash is prepared of soft soap reduced 
to the consistency of thick paint by 
the addition of caustic potash or wash- 
ing soda in solution. A good fish-oil, 
or whale-oil, soap or common soft soap 
are often used, and in some cases any 
one of these is sufficient to deter the 
insects from depositing their eggs. The 
alkaline wash may be carbolated, if 
desired, by the addition of crude ¢ar- 
bolic acid, at the rate of one pint to 
every 10 gallons of the wash. Such a 
wash, it should be borne in mind, not 
only affords protection against this 
and other borers, but against scale and 
fungous diseases at these points, and 
is, moreover, of positive benefit to the 
tree. Caustic potash fish-oil soaps are 
among the best for insecticides. 

Whatever wash is used should be 
applied thoroughly, and in localities 
where apple-tree borers are unusually 
troublesome the larger branches should 
also be covered as far as possible. The 


wash may be best applied with a 
whitewash brush and should be re- 
newed at intervals of two to four 


weeks. as found necessary, the first ap- 
plication being made before the ap- 
pearance of the insects in May or June 
and again during July. 

It is well to scrape old trees to re- 
move the dead bark scales, care being 
taken not to cause any abrasion which 
would injure them. Seraping is best 





done sdine tiitie before tlie applicatic,, 
of the wash thtt the wounds tliat 
might be made shall have opportuni: y 
to heal before the appearance of +), 
beetles. 

The mature beetles are shy, and <, 
seldom seen on this account, that jj ix 
doubtful if any method of destroyjy» 
them is feasible. They are attracted 
to lights at night to some extent, ay. 
some meet their end in this way. Very 
early in the morning, immediately 4/. 
ter daybreak, the beetles may be foun 
upon the trees, if sought for in thei: 
season, aiid tidy then be beaten oft 
into an itiverted umbrella by strikine 
the branthes with a stotit stick, 

A great variety of stibstatices tayo 
been recomended to kill the borers jy 
the trees, but to the preseiit time only 
a few have given satisfaction, fo) 
the benefit Of those whé liave tot fia) 
experience with this borer it tidy jie 
necessary to state that it is of no dyuil 
whatever to inject kerosene or any 
other insecticide inte the round holes 
made by the beetles in their escape 
from the trees. <A correspondent of 
this division, Mr. T. B. Ashton, who 
has had many years’ experience wit, 
this borer, states that there is no le- 
ter way of effectually putting a stop to 
the depredations of this and similar 
borers than in the use of kerosen. sp) 
plied freely wherever the castings of 
the larvae ate to be seen protruding 
through the bark. The Kerosene is al 
sorbed by the castings and, carried iny 
capillary attraction, permeates the et- 
tire burrow where it comes in cortac: 
with the larva, which soon succunhs:, 

Finally, clean culture, the best pre 
ventive for insect injury of whatever 
kind, should not be neglected. The 
nursery should not be started in new 
localities where crabs, thorns, June- 
berry, and other wild food plants of 
this species grow in great profusion 
nor in the vicinity of neglected or- 
chards. nor skould rank growths of 
weeds, grasses, bushes, and briars bo 
permitted to accumulate about the 
trunks of the trees. When a tree is 
seen to be injured beyond recovery it 
should be taken out and destroyed by 
burning before the following spring 
that the larvae which it contains may 
not have an opportunity to develop and 
reinfest healthy growth. 


the 





A contributor to the Indiana Farmer 
gives the following account of suc- 
cessfully treating black knot on plum 
trees. With others I had been un- 
der the impression that there was no 
reinedy for this blight and the only 
thing that could be done was to cut off 
back of the knot all limbs so affected. 
I did this until nearly all the limbs. 
imoere or less, were cut away and the 
tree badly disfigured. T then tried my 
own device. It is simply with a pen- 
knife to trim the swollen knot till re- 
duced to near its natural size; then ap- 
ply pure kerosene very thoroughly all 
nround the trimmed knot 
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Conducted by J. H. Brown. Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, who is interested in 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
contribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspondence to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THD EDITOR’ Ss DAIRY NOTES. 








PURE MILK. 
A new departure in supplying pure 
milk to customers has been made Ly 
Mr. Main, of Wisconsin. He supplies 
the city of Madison with milk from a 
herd of Jerseys. We condense slightly 
from the-report in a Milwaukee paper: 

As soon as drawn the milk is carried 
into a screen-protected power house 
and run through a separator—not to 
collect the cream but for cleansing— 
and the cream and the milk come to- 
gether again in a large can where they 
sue thoroughly stirred and then moved 
to a surface cooler—a metallic surface 
of nine feet square—over the back of 
which runsastreamof ice water while 
the milk runs down the face of it into 
«ans. This reduces the temperature 
frem about 85 degrees to 45 degrees. 

¥rom these cans. the cool milk is 
«levated and poured into a moving vat 
with spring faucets. The vat travels on 
a narrow railway over a box in which 
are the cans—of glass—quarts and 
pints, The stoppers are coated with 
hot paraffine. The cans when filled 
are placed in cases 30 inches long and 
10 inches high, then covered with 
crushed ice. The milk so treated will 
keep from 24 to 48 hours longer than 
milk treated the ordinary way, it is 
Aaimed. 

The manager sells no cream, as he 
claims that pure milk and cream from 
it cannot be sold at the same time. Nor 
aloes he make ‘his own butter. Those 
who have examined a separator after 
it has done its work Gan-realize the 
amount of impurities collected from 
apparently pure milk. Dairymen gen- 
erally are preparing to adopt the same 
process. 

A. Cc. M. 

Possibly many dairymen who now 
sell milk in our large towns and cities 
uty think the above treatment entire- 
ly unnecessary; and some may mu- 
tually call Mr, Main a fool, of the 
“fussy” type. 

But we know, from our own per- 
sonal experience, that such treatment 
makes. perfect milk, of the best keep- 
ing quality, especially in warm weath- 
er. Too much cannot be said, nor sia 
often reiterated, regarding the impere 
tive necessity of aerating milk, as w a 
as cooling down, during eight months 
of the year, if the best results are 
really desired in satisfying customers. 

The above treatment is not at all 
tlifticult, vor expensive, if one aiready 
has a separator. For a large herd, 
the necessary apparatus, will soon be 
paid for in the extra “value received” 
settlement from appreciative custom- 
ers. 

We have seen the separator used 
quite frequently for cleansing pur- 
poses, even when no permanent sepa- 
ration of the cream from the whole 
milk wag desired. In every instance, 
that we can now call to mind, the op- 
erator expressed himself as fully satis- 
fied with results, 

In fact, if we were living near a 
large city, and keeping 20 to 30 cows 
for the purpose of selling milk, we 
should practically follow Mr. Main’s 
plan, for we have long considered such 
a “scheme” good, not only from a san- 
itary standpoint, but a profitable one 
withal. 

DAIRYING IN WINTER. 

Winter is coming and it is now sea- 
sonable to talk about wiriter dairying 
Along in the middle of winter the 
dairyman very often complains that 
the business don’t pay, and especially 
if his cows were fresh in the spring. 
The small quantity of butter seems in- 
significant, though it sells for almost 
twice as much as in the summer. Yet 
groceries and other supplies must be 
purchased in the winter as well as the 
summer, and if we let the dairy run 
down we must draw upon the bank 
account or run in debt, and in either 
case the farm gets the credit of not 
paving. 

_If we manage to have fresh cows in 
the fall, feed them liberally on milk- 








producing food, give free access to 
pure water, keep them in comfortable, 
healthy, well ventilated quarters, keep 
the milk at an even temperature of 60 
to 65 degrees, churn often enough and 
with cream at the right temperature, 
plenty of good butter can be made all 
winter, and it commands a good price 
usually. Keep the stable thoroughly 
clean, dry, well lighted, well venti- 
lated, and comfortable for a person to 
stay in. This is not expensive. It is 
the neglected, poorly managed stable 
that costs. 

Cows confined to the stable 22 to 23 
hours a day must be well bedded, and 
the stable must be well drained. Some 
good absorbent must be provided to 
take up the ammonia and used freely. 
Land plaster can be used for this very 
profitably. Dry earth or muck is good. 
Each cow should have 1,000 cubic feet 
of air space. Cow stable ought to be 
9 or 10 feet high. 

Winter dairying is no business for a 
lazy man or one who will neglect it for 
any reason. But for the active, care- 
ful, painstaking man, who will attend 
to it every day and keep everything 
ship-shape and moving, it is always 
profitable. Ensilage or roots is the 
prime food for winter, but if you have 
no silo, or roots, used slops made of 
mill products, clean, bright clover hay 
or well preserved cornfodder, and if 
shredded it will be all the better. If 
you are not prepared to do all this, 
don’t depend upon winter dairying for 
profit. 

New York, P.O. 8: 

The second paragraph has the whole 
matter in a nutshell, but how many 


dairymen heed the advice? At the 
present time we find many farmers 
milking a good-sized herd of cows, 


nearly all having calved last spring or 
during the early summer. 

Little pains were taken to keep up 
the milk flow since harvest time, and 
in consequence the daily yield of but- 
ter per cow is now less than one-half 
pound, on an average. No wonder such 
dairymen are discouraged, and at a 
time when the price of butter is ad- 

vancing, with a good prospect for still 
higher prices in the near future. 

Such dairymen must soon be con- 
vinced that it is necessary to have 

cows “come in” at all times of the 
year. That it also pays to feed cows 
liberally. in order that they may have 
something to make milk of. Our ad- 
vice is to sow oats and peas for the 
first fodder crop, them put in a good- 
sized patch of Stowell’s evergreen fod- 
der corn to use after the oats and 
peas are gone. Get these into the 
ground early enough to secure plenty 
of forage as soon as the pasture be- 
gins to fail. It pays to feed liberally, 
especially to those cows so constituted 
that they put practically all the feed 
into the pail in the form of fairly rich 
milk, 
SCORING BUTTER AT FAIRS. 

Some miserable work in scoring is 
perpetrated at some of the fairs. In 
many instances the judges are not to 
blame for they do as well as they 
know how. In fact, competent pBovind 
are very “few and far between.” Of- 
ten there is no incentive to dairymen, 
and especially farmers’ wives, to ex- 
hibit butter at the fairs. No cold stor- 
age is provided, and the premiums are 
often insignificant. 

The writer intended exhibiting some 
creamery butter at one fair recently, 
but found that the only premium oft 
fered butter in this class was a pair 
of corsets. As this abominable “thing” 
was not detachable, reversible, and 
hed no “ball and socket joint” we had 
no use for it and did not exhibit the 
butter, of course. 

AN IMPROVED PLAN OF SCORING. 

This is to make it educational also 
to everyone who looks over the but- 
ter exhibit after it has been scored by 
the judge—we say judge (not judges), 
for we prefer the one-man judge every 
time, provided he be competent to do 
the business. 

We illustrate on this page the score 
card or record used by the writer in 
scoring butter at numerous fairs in va- 
rious portions of the State.’ It was 
originally designed and used by the 
State Dairymen’s Association. 

After each exhibit of butter has 
been scored by the expert (%), it will 
have a large card attached, whereon is 
indicated the “points” lacking in fla- 
vor, grain, color, salt and’ packing, and 
the total points scored. 

The record shown has the combined 
seore of three exhibitors for conven- 
ience in comparison. The actual score 
card used should have the “points” of 
but one exhibitor thereon, and be con- 


spicuously attached to his own exhibit, 
where all can see the butter and read 
the record of the judge’s score. 
The record shown on this page has 
fictitious names and locations, but the 
scoring has been taken from actual ex- 
hibits that the writer has scored. The | 
comparison is interesting, 
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“The most important point is flavor. 
Very seldom is a perfect flavor found. 
The second sample, belonging to Mrs. 
Bright, is nearly perfect. The third 
sample was evidently made from rot- 
ten cream, 

Butter is very generally “worked to 
death.” The second sample was | 
washed and salted in a barrel churn. 
It was then gathered by revolving the 
churn, and afterwards slightly worked | | 
over on the butter worker. It is | 
marked off one point. Note the first 
and third samples. 

The first sample was too high color— 
fairly “doped” with butter color, also | 
somewhat mottled. The second sample | 
was of a pale straw color. The third | 
sample was white and “streaked.” | 

The first sample was too salty, and 
had been “inoctlated”’ with stock salt. 
Only the very best and purest butter 
salt should be used in good butter. 
In the other kind of butter, use no salt 
at all—then sell it for axle grease, 

The second sample was salted about 
right, but a close examination showed 
that common or stock salt had been 
used. Once more we urge every but- 
ter maker to use pure butter salt. We 
have used the same brand for five 
years—the best we could find—and it 
has never failed to satisfy every cus- 
tomer, 

The third sample was fairly doped 
with salt that came out of the barrel 
kept on the barn floor in front of the 
cows or horses, 

Packing is also important. Make 
your packages just as neat as possible, 
for it pays every time. The first sam- 
ple was somewhat ‘“mussy,” but the 
package was fairly good. The second 
sample was in fine condition. The 
third sample was in a good package 
(crock), but was very mussy, and cov- 
ered with a suspicious looking piece of 
old cotton cloth. * 

AT THE STATE FAIR. 

The butter exhibit was a very small 
one, but it was good. Prof, True, of 
the Agricultural College, was induced 
to take charge at the last moment. He 
is very anxious to make a fine exhibit 
of butter next year, and the butter 
makers of Michigan should turn in (or 
out) and help make a show that will 
be a credit to Michigan dairymen. 
Prof, True has promised to write us 
about the matter in the near future. 








[SPECIAL COURSE IN CHEESE-MAKING 


| nine minutes with it. 


| bearings to color butter. No glue 
| used in construction. 
|60 to 75 churns a month. Good 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “ALPHA” and “BABY and “BABY” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 
per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


O.* pe: 
He DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RaNDoLra & CANAL Sts., | 74 CORTLANDT STREBT, 
! HICAGO. _ _NEW Ye RK. 





AT THE MICH, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
will begin Nov. 28 and continue four weeks. Mr. 
Aderhold has been re-engageéed as instructor. 
Necessary expense, aside from _ faré, not 
over $20.60. Send for circulirs 

PRES. J. L. SNYDER, Adricattural College, Mich. 
Five other §pécial courses begin Jan. 2, 1899, 


| and continue six ‘weeks. 


ie 





FOLDING DASH CHURN, 


You can churn in less than 
Child nine 
No iron 











years old can use it. 
Agents sell 


salesmen be ong 
sition. Good p x 
CHAMPION CHURN C0., 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. aag 


Dairymen!! 


Mail us your name and address and we 
will send you, free of charge, a copy of 
the PRACTICAL DAIRYMAN in its 
new dress, issued under its new man- 
agement, together with Prospectus of 


Permanent po- 
i 


the work it proposes to undertake and 


the field it will cover. 


Practical Dairyman, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 0 or New York, N. Y. 


Address, 


8 


GOOD BUTTER 
NEEDS 
and endurance ne flavor, po grain 





DIAMOND 
Crystal Salt. 


its soft, flaky grains dissolve quickly. 
Butter is ready for saleatonce. Write for 
the book about the Salt that’s all Salt. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., St. Clair, Mich. = 
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he "Quiet, Or Orderly, ee Gentle and Safe 


animal is the one tha been _dehorned. 


1t means animal pA» and that means 
This k 








‘ =) Hook ON—CUT OFF 


The . easiest-working, closest- 
cutting, simplest, strongest 
and handiest dehornee 
is the latest 


a wi] IMPROV 
Paaaves DEHOR ER 


Never crushes the norn nor pulls it apart Made 
on an a entirely new principle. Catalogue free 
BSTER DICKINSON, Box 62 Christiana, Pa. 
Gone trade supplied from Chicago »alceroom 


LUMP JAW 


NOW CURABLE. 




















cago, 

have a remedy that quickly ¢ 
cures the most obstinate ¢ 
a. Supplied by mail under 
sitive guarantee. Price, § 
.00, Valuable information ¢ 








and full particulars FREE. ( 





Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed.266 page catalog 
descriptions and lowest mice t) 
everything necessary, FREE, 


PROFI 


IN T 
! JN THIS Mfg. Uptician, 49 Nassae St.. N. ¥. 











The Improved U. 5. Cream agg 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


Agents in all dairy 


design and ease of operation excel 


$75.00 to $625.00. 
sections. 


Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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The Illinois State Fair + was a failure 
financially this year, owing to rains 
cutting down the attendance in the 
latter part of the week. On the last 
day practically no visitors were in at- 
tendance. Ag an exhibition the fair 
Was a great success. The receipts 
were about $33,009, which is $7,000 to 
$8,000 below the expenses. 





The relations petween France and 
Great Britain are somewhat strained 
at présent. The attempt of the French 
to secure a part of*the great Nile val- 
ley is the cause of the trouble. The 
British minister has demanded that 
the French troops be recalled from 
fashoda at once, and it is not likely 
that the demand will be refused. 
France is in no condition for a foreign 
war when her internal affairs are in 
as threatening a shape as at present. 





The American Sugar Trust has met 
with an antagonist which seems its 
equal in fighting capacity, and the war 
between them is cutting the price of 
refined sugar to a point where all 
profit is gone, It was only a question of 
time, however, when the trust’s power 
would have been broken by the 
peet fields of American farmers and 
the sugar cane plantations of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. The future will surely 
see sugar sold at lower prices in the 
United States than ever before—and 
the time is not distant either. 





A letter in the Iondon Times from a 
correspondent at Manila, has this to 
say of American soldiers: “Their 
brief experience in actual warfare es- 
tablished a notable fact. It proved 
them courageous, decent, high-minded 

“ soldiers, worthy of every confidence 
and cheerful in all circumstances. If 
the laurels they have gained are small 
in comparison with those which re- 
warded the heroism of their comrades 
at Santiago, they are none the less 
honorable; fer no men could have en- 
dured more or worked harder than 
they, or have shown more valor.’ The 
correspondent correctly estimates the 
character and courage of American 
soldiers. These attributes come from 
their being born and educated in a 
land of free schools, free speech and 
a free press. ‘There are millions of 
the same sort behind them. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


The conclusion of what is said by its 
management to have been a very suc- 
cessful fair, and was apparently so 
fiom the standpoint of an observer, 
leads us to choose the present as an 
opportune time to point out some very 
objectionable features connected with 
ihe society's annual fair and its man- 
agement. We have refrained from 
this heretofore because the oflicials of 
the society were struggling to free it 
from debt and place it in an independ- 
ent position financially, and we did 
not wish to say anything that would 
interfere with their efforts in that 
direction. Now that the society seems 
to be standing on stable ground, we 
propose to point out some things 
which, for the future usefulness of the 
society’s fair and the protection of its 
patrons, should be reformed in some 
iustances and abolished in otuers. 

Among the things which should be 
abolished completely are the coarse 
and vulgar sideshows, conducted by 
disreputable people of both sexes, 
whose language and appearance can- 
not help but have a most malign in- 
fiuence upon the minds and morals of 
yourg people from the farms and vil- 
lages who are thus brought into con- 
tact with them. Their whole ten- 
dcnuey is to demoralize and vulgarize 
the minds of the young, and bring 
them into contact with a class of hu- 
manity whose existence is a disgrace 
to a Christian community. Is a fair 
conducted under the auspices of a 
society chartered by the State the 
place to exploit such shows? | It is 
true the society collected some reve- 
nue from them, but to our mind that 
yery fact is the worst feature of the 
matter. 

For the past two years also there has 
been a number of gambling schemes 
tolerated on the grounds which should 
never have been allowed. The respon- 
sibility for this open defiance of law 
must rest upon the officials of the 
society. They accepted a part of the 
profits of these schemes for allowing 
the proprietors to swindle the patrons 
of the fair. It was making the society 
a partner with every fake and swindle 
on the grounds, and a partaker of the 
ill-gotten gains accumulated at the ex- 
pense of the unwary. This is a system 
of coliecting tribute from the people 
that should never be permitted by a 
society claiming to act under the aus- 
pices of the State. Such schemes 
should be rigidly excluded from the 
society’s grounds. If they are not, how 
have the officials the face to ask farm- 
ers and their families to patronize the 
fair under the expressed promise that 
the grounds shall be free from vulgar 
and immoral shows and gambling de- 
vices? It may be urged in extenuation 
that the condition of the society of- 
fered some excuse for yielding to the 
temptation of large fees from these 
disreputable concerns, and we are will- 
ing to admit that there is some force 
in the contention. But between the 
financial success of the fair and the 
demoralizing influences of these con- 
cerns upon the young and inexpe- 
rienced, we unhesitatingly choose the 
latter as of far greater importance. If 
the fair can only exist by their aid, 
then let it perish, and the sooner the 
better. 

But it is not the past but the future 
we wish to have reformed, and we only 
refer to former fairs to point out more 
clearly the duty of the society’s officials 
in the future. We sincerely hope it 
will never again be necessary to refer 
to such matters in connection with the 
State fair. It is neither pleasant to 
us nor to the management of the State 
society, but we could no longer shirk a 
plain duty without laying ourselves 
liable to the charge of condoning these 





offences through personal friendship. 





There is another subject which we 
wish to refer to that is intimately 
connected with the future of the State 
society and its fair. That is the 
present system of electing its officials. 
We make the charge that it is a com- 
plete farce, and is entirely in the 
hands of two or three men who arro- 
gate to themselves the power of nam- 
ing the executive officers and mem- 
bers of the executive board. Any 
criticism of the management of the 
society is suppressed by summarily 
ousting the audacious member. 

It looks to us as if the only way 
the present system could be changed 
so as to give the people a choice in 
the selection of the officials of the 
society, would be to have the legis- 
lature change the charter of the so- 
ciety and prescribe by law just how 
such officials are to be elected, and 
put an end to the farce of having a 
few men appoint the officers and call 
it an election. If the officers are to 
be appointed, then let it be done by 
the governor, not by self-appointed 
usurpers of authority that does not 
belong to them. 

To put the State Agricultural So- 
ciety in an independent position, 
where it will not be necessary to 
descend to questionable means to se- 
cure sufficient revenue to meet its 
running expenses, it really seems 
unecessary that the State should pro- 
vide an appropriation for its main- 
tenance, and a permanent secretary. 
with headquarters at the State capi- 
tal, to look after its affairs. Then 
agriculture in all its various branches 
could be given needed encouragement. 
When we consider the greatly diversi- 
fied and widely extended agricultural 
interests of Michigan in the various 
branches of grain growing, dairying, 
wool growing, the breeding and im- 
provement of live stock and poultry, 
fruit growing, etc., etc., it becomes ap- 
parent that it is the most important in- 
terest in the State—in fact, more im- 
portant than all others combined—and 
we do not think it is too much to ask of 
the legislature an appropriation suffi- 
cient to secure an annual fair which 
will fittingly represent its impor- 
tance. We believe the people of the 
State would then take a much warmer 
interest in the affairs of the State 
Agricultural Society and attend its 
annual fairs in much greater numbers. 
This would benefit them in many 
ways, and secure successful exhibi- 
tions, both in the extent and impor- 
tance of the exhibits and the financial 
resuits attained. At present the State 
fair only attracts a few thousand 
farmers from a limited area; and it 
therefore fails to accomplish results 
possible to a great and popular insti- 
tution of its character. We hope for 
better things in the future, and that 
the great agricultural interests of the 
State will yet be represented by a 
yearly exposition which will prove an 
incentive to development and progress 
in all branches of its varied indus- 
tries. 





Adjutant General Corbin furnished 
the War Department investigation 
committee with the following complete 
statement of the casualties during the 
war, which is officially accurate: 
Deaths from all causes between May 
1 and Sept. 30, inclusive, as reported 
to the Adjutant General's office up to 
date, Oct. 3, 1898, were: Killed, 23 offi- 
cers, 257 enlisted men; died of wounds. 
4 officers and 61 enlisted men; died of 
disease, 80 officers and 2,485 enlisted 
men. An aggregate of 2,910 deaths 
out of a total force of 274,717 officers 
and men. When the war began, if 
any one had predicted that the losses 
from disease and in battle would be 
under 10,000 men he would have been 


laughed at. The result is as gratify- 
ing as unexpected. 





TALKING POSSESSION, 

It is announced from Washington 
that on October 18th Major Genera} 
Brooke will assume absolute contro} 
of the Island «of Porto Rico. It is 
possible that all the Spanish troaps 
will not have left Porto Rico at thai 
time; if so, they will be quartered jr, 
barracks until they can be taken 
away. The United States will no; 
ship the remaining troops to Spain at 
iis own expense. That was no part 
of the protocol. The customs houses, 
the money received for customs and 
the government of the island wili 
pass completely from Spanish contro] 
on the date set. The present customs 
regulations under proclamation of the 
President will prevail. 

It is also announced that instruc- 
tions have been sent to the United 
States military commission in Cubs 
fixing December 1st as the date when 
Spanish contro) over the island must 
cease. The commissioners, acting 
upon these instructicns, have notified 
the Spaniards that all perts and cus- 
toms receipts and the management of 
municipal affairs will pass into the 
hands of the American military con- 
mander in the island. This order was 
not intended to work hardship to 
the Spanish troops or government, but 
it was thought best to fix. a definite 
time to end Spanish rule, and to begin 
operations under the United States. It 
is probable that United States troops 
will go to Cuba before that time. By 
Vecember ist it is expected to have 
troops so stationed that there will be 
no need of Spanish troops to preserve 
order. The proclamations that have 
been issued by the President, estab- 
lishing custom rates and defining the 
manner in which Cuban _ territory 
shall be governed will prevail until it 
becomes apparent that new regula- 
tions are needed. It is generally he- 
lieved that Major General Fitzhugh 
Lee will be in command of the Ameri: 
ean forces sent to Cuba, and wiil act 
as military governor. 

It is not at all unlikely that there 
will be some trouble with the Span- 
iards before they are got rid of, and 
the government is determined to be 
prepared for any emergency that 
may arise. The additional troops to 
be sent will probably ieave for Cuba 
about November ist, the date being 
selected late enough to make sure that 
the rainy season is over, and with it 
the malaria and fevers which always 
prove so fatal to Northern people. 





STILL OPPOSED TO FREE TEXT 
BOOKS. 





Mr. L. H. Bentley, who recently gave 
us a very good argument against free 
text books in the public schools, is not 
altogether satisfied with our rejoinder. 
and sends us what an auctioneer would 
designate as “another and a better.” 
This will end the matter, as we think 
the subject has been pretty well can- 
vassed, and our readers, if they took 
enough interest in the topic to read 
what was said on both sides, will have 
a fair idea of the position held by the 
friends and opponents of the proposed 
measure, 

It will be apparent, upon a careful 
consideration of what Mr. Bentley 
says, that every argument used applies 
with equal force to free schools them- 
selves, or any of the appliances re- 
quired in teaching. And if they are 
correct, that the whole system of free 
schools is an imposition upon the tax- 
payers. The arguments in favor of 
free text books are precisely the same 
as those deemed sufficient to demand 
that other appliances necessary to ac- 
quire an education be furnished free 
to pupils. The only question is as to 
where the line should be drawn. We 
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hold that books should be included 
with other school supplies; our corre 
spondent acknowledges the principle 
of free education to be right, except 
in the case of books. Another may 
think that maps, or blackboards, or 
globes should also be paid for by the 
pupils. After all, it is only a differ- 
ence in degree. The basic principle 
that every child is entitled to a free 
education in the public schools is not 
attacked. 

The introduction of the charitable in- 
stitutions of the State as an argument 
against free text books, or at least in 
favor of supplying certain pupils with 
books as an act of public charity, is 
not logical. There are no classes es- 
tablished in such institutions, because 
all are on the same level. But in the 
public school charity to a few places 
them in a class by themselves. They 
are paupers among a large number 
who are not. Where all are paupers 
classes are not possible. Does our cor- 
respondent see the difference? 

The question of who pays taxes is 
not an intricate one if a person studies 
out the relations of an individual to a 
community, and then the system by 
which taxes are collected. The argu- 
ment he submits showing how a cer- 
fain number of citizens draw large sal- 
aries, have a good time and pay no 
taxes, is unconsciously refuted by his 
own statements. He points out how 
all business men charge up their taxes 
in their expenses, and collect them 
from their patrons. These men who 
draw salaries purchase all their sup- 
plies of food, clothing, medical attend- 
ance, household goods, ete., from the 
men who add their taxes to the price 
of their wares. How then can they 
escape paying taxes on every article 
they purchase for use or consumption? 
They cannot any more than the house- 
holder in the city or the farmer in the 
country. 

The example of how the farmer 
grows grain and sells it without profit, 
and is then able to pay everybody’s 
taxes, Naturally suggests the inquiry. 
where does he get the money? It ar- 
gues one of three things: a large bank 
account, the ownership of a gold mine, 
or the loss of his farm. But every 
farmer who is solvent must accumu- 
late sufficient funds every year, in 
excess of the cost of production of 
what he raises, to meet the expenses 
of his family and pay his taxes. If 
he does not do this he cannot remain 
in the business. And the profits over 
what an article costs to produce fur- 
nish the farmer the means to pay his 
taxes. And do they not come from 
the consumer finally? The farmer 
pays taxes on everything he purchases 
for use or consumption, and Gollects 
taxes on what he sells for use or con- 
sumption. Every citizen, therefore, is 
finally compelled to pay his moiety 
to the tax-gatherer, and we fail to see 
any way in which he can escape so 
far as this class of taxation is con- 
cerned. Upon personal possessions 
which he can hide from the assessor, 
however, he can and does, to a large 
extent, evade taxation. 





Wanted—One copy MICHIGAN 
FARMER, issue of March 27, 1897. 


Kindly send to J. H. Brown, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








Cheap Rates to Peace Jubilee at Chicago 
Via Grand Trunk Railway System. 
The Grand Trunk Railway will issue tick- 

ets to Chicago and return at a single fare for 

round trip. Tickets will be sold forall trains 
of October 17th and 18th and for trains arriv- 
ing in Chicago on or before noon October 19th, 
from all parts of their System in Michigan 
and Indiana and will be valid to return leav- 
ing Chicago up to and including October 


22nd, 1898. 
——= 


Excursion to Chicago via Michigan Cen- 


tral. 

One fare for round trip Oct. 17th, 18th and 
for trains.of the 19th arriving at Chicago not 
later than 12 o’clock noon, wiil be made from 
all Michigan Central Stations on account of 
the National Peace Jubilee. Tickets good 
for return until Oct. 22d, inclusive. 








FAIRS IN THE STATE. 





Street Fair at Romeo. 

The first annual street fair was held 
at Romeo Sept. 28, 29 and 30. There 
were 1,450 entries. The weather was 
fine and the attendance was good 
throughout the fair. There was a fine 
display of poultry, grains and seeds, a 
fair display of fruit and vegetables; 
floral hall was well filled and tasteful- 
ly arranged; the exhibit of horses and 
cattle was small; there was a fair ex- 
hibit of sheep and swine. C, C. Cham- 
berlin, Romeo. had a fine exhibit of 
honey, bees, bee supplies, ete.; Staf- 
ford & McKay, Romeo, a fine exhibit 
of buggies, carriages, cutters, ete.; 
Wm. L. Dicken, Romeo, showed har- 
nesses, blankets, robes, ete.; Robert 
White, Lapeer, exhibited thirty head 
of Shetland ponies. Wm, Mahaffy, 
Romeo, captured the first prize for en- 
tering the largest number of sheep, in- 
cluding Merinoes and long wools; Wm. 
Chapman, Romeo, exhibited a fine lot 
of registered Merinos; Wm. C. Smith, 
Washington, captured first prize on 
long-wool sheep and Jersey Red 
swine. The following were the princi- 
pal exhibitors in live stock: Horses— 
Wm. Chapman, Dr. John Greenshields, 
Capt. W. H. Rools, J. Lewis Tinsman, 
Romeo; Vernon McConnell, Memphis. 
Cattle—Wm. Chapman, Romeo, Ayr- 
shires; Arnold Adams, Washington, 
Shorthorns; Wm. C, Smith, Washing- 
ton, Jerseys. Sheep—Wm. Mahaffy, 
Wm. Chapman, Henry Brown, Romeo; 
Wm. C. Smith, Melvin Wood, Washing- 
ton. Swine—Joseph Kimball, Henry 
Brown, Leonard H, Eldred, Wm, Chap- 
man, John Hildebrand, Romeo; Arnold 
Adams and Wm. C. Smith, Washing- 


ton. The fair was a success. 
RONSON GERMAN. 





The Armada Fair. 

The twenty-sixth annual fair held at 
Armada, Macomb Co., Oct. 5, 6 and 7, 
was the most successful one the society 
has held for a number of years. En- 
tries numbered over two thousand. 
There was a good attendance and a 
fine exhibition. The floral hall was 
well filled and tastefully arranged. 
There was a fine exhibit of grain, 
vegetables, fruit, poultry, agricultural 
implements, ete., and a fair exhibit of 
live stock. The fair was a success 
both financially and socially. We hope 
to meet all of our old friends and 
many new ones at the twenty-seventh 
annual fair to be held at Armada, 
Mich., the first week in October, 1899. 
Let us all be there. The Michigan 
Farmer will be there to greet you, one 
and all. 

The following captured first prizes 
on live stick: Horses—John McCaft 
ferty, all work team; Theo. Mosher, 
roadsters; C, C. Carter, draft team; E. 
A. Frost, brood mare, sucking colt, and 
yearling colt. Cattle—Robert Petti- 
bone, W. E. Day, C. C. Carter, Short- 
horns and grades; Frank A. Bywater, 
George Harrington, registered Jerseys. 
Sheep—W. J. Mahaffy, Wm. Chapman, 
registered Merinos; Chester Loomis, 
B. F. Loomis, registered Shropshires. 
Swine—Frank A, Bywater, registered 
lerkshires and improved large White 
Yorkshires; True Brothers, Poland- 


Chinas. 
ONE WHO WAS THERE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS, 





It was not our intention to refer 
again so soon to this subject, but the 
wrong construction placed on our form- 
er communication, and the somewhat 
extended comments of the editor, calls 
for further notice. We did not say, 
nor are we contending, that there are 
too many facilities for the acquirement 
of education, for this cannot be so 
long as intelligence is to be the test of 
worthy citizenship. But this measure 
does not seem to add anything of value 
to the school, but simply to shift the 
cost of books from the individual to 
the public. Of course there can be 
but one excuse for this, and that 
would be on account of greater ad- 
vantage supposed to accrue to indigent 
pupils, but, as we have shown, their 
case is fully met by existing laws. 
The question narrows down to this: 
Have the taxpayers any rights which 
educators and legislators are bound to 
respect? Our present method of pro- 
viding for indigent children seems to 
arouse the hostility of The Farmer, 
claiming that it establishes classes, and 
brands those with the taint of pauper- 
ism who come under its benefits. Let 
us see. Throughout our State are scat- 
tered many charitable and juvenile re- 
formatory institutions, all educational, 
and all filled from the highways and 





byways by the little waifs who would 
otherwise remain in squalor and igno- 
rance, Did you ever hear anybody say 
it would be better to run away than 
to acquire an education by such means? 
Again, there is hardly a school district 
that has not in it some who have to 
be assisted not only with books, but 
with food and clothing, and in most 
towns there are aid societies and com- 
missions for their assistance. Does 
this establish classes, and would it be 
better to remain in ignorance than to 
receive the help of these? I wot not. 

If all who are abundantly able to 
purchase books were taxpayers, of 
course there could be no objection to 
this scheme; but they are not. Let us 
see how that is. In this place there is 
a large class of people—railroad men. 
agents, operatives, etc—who draw 
large monthly salaries. own no prop- 
erty liable for taxes, and who have a 
general good time, their children at- 
tending free schools, and all the ex- 
pense to them is for their books. This 
class of people exists everywhere in 
the towns of the State, and it is rank 
injustice to compel their poorer, but 
taxable, neighbors to bear this addi- 
tional burden for them. 

This brings us down to the proposi- 
tion, who are the taxpayers? Mr. 
Editor, you have expounded to us a 
new theory of taxation, which may 
work all right for some, and then for 
others it might not, but which will 
serve our present purpose well enough. 
The merchant adds his taxes to the 
cost of his goods, the grocer, the shoe- 
man, the clothier, the tailor, the black- 
smith, the druggist, the lawyer, den- 
tist, doctor—all add not only their 
taxes, but many other expensive acces- 
sories to genteel living to the wares 
in which they traffic. Even the news- 
paper man (but this must be said in a 
whisper) spreads his taxes on his 
subscribers, and together they all “go 
in to swim.” So far it is a case of 
dog eat dog, for they all prey on each 
other. But there is another class upon 
whom they all prey. The first classes 
mentioned all say, “My goods are so 
much, take them or leave them.” This 
latter personage—you have all seen 
him exhibiting his wares in the mar- 
ket place—humbly says, “What are 
my products worth to-day, Mr. Pro- 
duce Dealer?’ And the agent of the 
great metropolitan grain mixer jumps 
on his wagon and says, so much and 
no: more—it’s awful dirty. Yes, there 
is some dirt in it, true, but the quality 
is there also. But this is all he can 
say, forgetting it is the dirty grain 
that is bid for, but it is the clean grain 
that is paid for. His load is thrown 
off, and, wending nis way homeward, 
he thus chews the bitter cud of reflec- 
tion: “Now, that air wheat has cost 
to raise it all that I have received for 
it, leaving nothing for profit, to say 
nothing about hired help, taxes, thresh- 
ing bills, blacksmith bills, hoss blank- 
ets, school books fer the kids, and so 
on; and ‘here I have worked ten times 
harder than eny of them town fellers.” 
But then, a gleam of joy lights up his 
eye: “There is one thing, sure as 
preachin’, I can pay the taxes for the 
hull d—n tribe.” He is himself again, 
and, giving old “Bill” a cut with the 


gad, he disappears in a cloud of dust. 
Shiawassee Co. L. H. BENTLEY. 





THE FOREIGN APPLE MARKET. 





While Michigan has a light crop of 
apples this year, she will have more 
than needed for home consumption. 
and the prospective price they will 
realize iu eastern and foreign markets 
will interest many of our readers. A 
firm of English dealers send the fol- 
lowing notes on British and conti- 
nental markets: 

“England has a much worse crop 
than last year; taken generally, the 
worst for ten years, and in a fort- 
night there will be no English frut 
left except a few apples. The pear 
crop is almost a complete failure. 
Late plums, owing to extreme dry 
weather, are very small, and will be 
finished next week. 

“Belgium, the greatest continental 
exporting country to England, had 
searcely any apples at the beginning 
of the season, and the few now there 
will be wanted for home consump- 
tion. In the districts bordering on 
llolland, which is their — principal 
early apple country, the bulk of the 
fruit has gone to Germany. Holland 
has the worst crop known for many 
years. France. in the south, has some 
apples, but in the north, owing to dry 
weather, her crop is almost a total 
failure. All she has to export will be 
done in a month. Last year, in the 





northeast, she had a very heavy crop 
indeed, and in one district the Double 
Bellefieurs were reckoned by the thou- 
sands of tons. ‘This year there are 
none. 

“Germany has a few apples, but not 
enough for her requirements, She 
will be an importer this year. Ac- 
cording to present information, we 
think the crops this year can be put 
as follows: From Nova Scotia, if all 
reports are true, exports will reach in 
the neighborhood of 200.000 barrels. 
Montreal and the remaining Canadian 
ports should have about 450.000 bar- 
rels. Boston and New York may be 
rear 450.000. if these figures are at 
all correct, you have for export this 
vear about 200,000 barrels more than 
last year; and we say prices here will 
rule quite as good as last year, as the 
home crop conditions this side are 
much worse than then.” 





THE POTATO CROP AND FRICES. 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

In answer to P. M. L.. of Kalkaska 
county, and others interested in the 
potato crop, I would say that I am 
pretty well posted on the crop in this 
and Antrim county. Some have com- 
menced digging, and T do not believe 
there will be over half a crop. Buy- 
ers are offering 25 cents per bushel, 
but are not getting many. I look for 
better prices if what there is to ‘sell 
are not crowded onto the market too 
fast. 


Charlevoix Co., Miche ARTHUR BPATTIE. 





It is almost criminal to risk the con- 
sequences of a Cold when in nine 
cases out of ten, you can break it up 
with Jayne’s Expectorant. 





Advertising Does Pay. 

An excellent example of the benefits of 
continuous advertising is the Reliable In cu 
bator Co., of Quincy, Ill. This establishment 
has been in business for ten years. It 
started with comparatively nothing but the 
plans of a first-class incubator and brooder, 
but since then it has been frequently out- 
growing its home. The farmers all have in- 
cubators and brooders and findthem to be 
monev-making concerns. Recently ex- 
President Grover Cleveland, who lives at 
Princeton, New Jersey, sent an order to the 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Company 
for a 200-egg machine. The order was 
promptly filled. 


= 





The Reliable people are always ready for 


business. It did not take them long to dis- 
cover the advantage of the use of the ex- 
President’s na ne, and they have issued this 
very neat little picture in connection with 
their advertising. It will unquestionably be 
a puller, for there are a great many people 
in this country who like to do as our leading 
citizens do. 

Itis indisputably the case that the success 
of the Reliable Incubator Co. is based largely 
on good advertising persistently done. They 
have a good machine and have created a 
great demand for it by judicious, continuous 
advertising in good mediums. 





The Greatest Lot of Peach Trees. 

At Harrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md., they 
have just completed their budded list for this 
season, and they found they had an aggregate 
of 1,014,441 peach trees budded, being 146,828 
June buds, all grown from Southern natural 
seed on land that has never heen peached, 
and in a section where yellows are unknown. 
The Harrison’s Nurseries now have the larg- 
est and finest block of peach trees in the 
United States. The catalogue of the Harri- 
son specialties, peach, apple and plum trees, 
asparagus roots and” strawberry plants, 
should be in the hands of every fruit grower 
and farmer. It will be sent free on appli- 
cation to the nurseries. 





June Grass _ 


is popularly sup- 
posed to make the 
finest butter known. 
The truth, however, 
is that the quality 
of butter does not 
depend upon grass 
at all, but upon 
method of manu- 
facture, etc. 
LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATORS 
will make the finest 
of butter right in 
the miudle of the winter when there 
is no grass at all. Does not require 
an engine to run it either. Ask 





about it. 
[———— P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Heb. West Chester, Pa. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


NORWAY PINE SLATS, 
BUSHEL Quartersawed Elm Pots! 25 for 


CRATES | Directions for making sent $2.00. 


with each order. Address : 
ELIAS F. BROWN, Reading, Mich. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WwoobD. 

We should be pleased to Lave any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussior, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
‘we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





WOMAN’S LOVE. 
Pure as the snow the summer sun 
Never at noon hath looked upon— 
Deep as is the diamond wave, 
Hidden in the desert cave— 
Changeless, as the greenest leaves 
Of the wreath the cypress weaves— 
‘Hopeless, often, when most fond— 
Without hope or fear beyond 
Its own pale fidelity— 
And this woman’s love can be. 

—L. B. Landon, in Banner of Gold. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


WOMEN AS EXECUTIVES. 

The woman who attempts in any 
way to manage her husband’s business 
is usually derisively alluded to as be- 
ing anxious to “‘wear the breeches.” 
No matter if her judgment far excels 
his; no matter if the family fortunes go 
to smash under present management, 
she must keep quiet and let him hold 
the helm. Her interests are as cer- 
tainly at stake as his, and by their 
downfall she may be the greater suf- 
ferer, yet be he never so poor a man- 
ager, she must remain silent, mean- 
while seeing affairs grow worse and 
worse with final bankruptcy only a 
matter of time, when she feels per- 
fectly sure that by a different course 
of management the tangled threads 
would slowly be straightened out and 
financial prosperity assured. 

Such is the lot of many a woman in 
the world to-day. Is it strange that 
they do sometimes try to take a hand 
at managing, and make an attempt at 
changing the order of things? Yet we 
all know how quickly a man resents 
anything like interference in this di- 
rection. No matter how incompetent 
he may be he will never realize it, or, 
if he does, he will not acknowledge it. 
He may see where some other man 
would be benefited by allowing his 
wife to manage his affairs—but him- 
self, never. He knows enough to run 
his business, in his own estimation at 
least. 

I heard it remarked by a successful 
business man only the other day that 
Mrs. So-and-So was a much hetter bus- 
iness manager than her husband; that 
could she have been allowed to use her 
judgment in overseeing and superin- 
tending their business it would have 
been carried on successfully. And yet, 
while everyone else may see this, So- 
and-So does not, and would no doubt 
resent with indignation any such inti- 
mation. 

Men were born to be the head—there 
is no doubt of that—and women to be 
hands, and feet, and heart. It leoks 
sometimes, though, as if the Creator 
had made a big mistake in sex. There 
are men who ought to be wearing petti- 
coats instead of pants, and they would 
do well to turn those bi-furcated gar- 
ments over to their wives. 

a oa * X * 

Who does not feel that had a woman 
been in command of the hospital serv- 
ice during the late war, our sick and 
wounded soldiers would have fared 
much better? This country has plenty 
of women abundantly competent to 
take charge of such work. It is unde- 
niably true that the most effective 
work done was that of the Red Cross 
society under the management of Miss 
Clara Barton. Women might have 
been court-martialed for disregard of 
nnilitary discipline and demolishing 
some of the red tape which is conspic- 
uous in military circles, yet they would 
have seen to it that there was some. 
thing for the sick to eat besides salt 
pork and hardtack, and provision made 
for the comfort of those who were un- 
able to help themselves. 

This world will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to run on established lines for 
some time yet notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the equal suffragists, but little 
by little women are being recognized 
as possessing the ability to manage af- 
fairs both at home and abroad, which 
places them at least on an equal with 
men in this respect. There is a great 
deal of executive ability of which the 
world will .«never know, because it is 
hidden beneath the garb of woman- 
hood and consequently has little 
chance of development. If some of our 
capable women could occupy the posi- 
tions of incapable men now attempting 
to manage affairs, both in private and 


in public life, the world would be the 
gainer by the exchange. 





REMEMBER THE BIRTHDAYS. 


My two little lovers started to school 
yesterday. I almost shed a tear, for 
this was a new and untried experience 
to them. It was “Blossom’s” sixth 
birthday, so the birthday presents 
were awaiting them when they return- 
ed. I remembered our debt when I 
made the purchases, for I gave the two 
boys the same. I want to illustrate 
that a small sum of money will give 
joy to little ones. I bought each a 
five-cent pocket comb; each a pretty 
green glass drinking mug for a nickle 
apiece; two little money purses worth 
each a nickle, and a bag of peanuts for 
another nickle. The gifts were done 
up in pale blue paper, which added to 
the attractiveness. And the children! 
they shouted and threw up their hats 
as each little token was opened. They 
laughed and leaped, and said: “Oh, we 
are so. happy we can hardly stand it.” 
When they went to bed they rolled up 
the “love tokens” and laid them be- 
side their plates to “have the birthday 
over again.” 

Oh, such small things make great 
happiness for little children, unless 
they are the sort who have been sur- 
feited with more expensive things. 1 
should like to have other mothers rise 
and give their experience. 

I would like to ask while on this 
subject, Do we fully appreciate the lit- 
tle toddlers? Many of us seem too 
busy to enjoy our babies as we might. 
We think we are consumed with cares; 
for babies make a lot of extra work. 
Babyhood and childhood come but 
once, so let us leave many pleasant 
milestones. By giving the children 
more of our time, of course housekeep- 
ing suffers accordingly; but let it suf- 
fer, I say! 

My mind goes back thirty years. My 
mother was a fairly good housekeeper, 
though occasionally ~the cobwebs 
swung from the rafters; but there 
were no cobwebs in her mind. She 
often gathered together the neighbors’ 
boys and girls and we took walking 
picnics. We went to “the caves,” the 
pine hills and Butler’s fountain, Lyon's 
Falls, and Hemlock Falls too. I won- 
der how a working woman could en- 
dure such tramps, but she was full of 
cheer. Often while the dinner pot 
boiled she would write an article, a 
story or a poem. She did not neglect 
home. Mothers, do have little picnic 
dinners in the orchard, yard or beside 
the brink down among the spearmint. 
It gives such joy and makes the meal 
taste sweeter. The poet N. P. Willis 
said he never knew how beautiful and 
interesting were his children until he 
saw them in the woods and _ fields 
“close to Nature’s heart.” 

DOLLY GOODWILL. 


KEZIAH KEDZIE’S TOMATO PIE. 








The blackberries were all gone. 
There were only a very few green ap- 
ples, the first rare specimens to show 
what Kendrick’s young orchard would 
produce. No one thought of using 
them. Dried apples were also un- 
thought of. They cost money, and 
money was rare. There was the daily 
recurring question, What shall we get 
for dinner? Pork, potatoes, bread and 
corn; sometimes johnny cake, some- 
times succotash or green beans. A ro- 
tation of these in one form or another 
made out the list of possibilities. The 
hens were moulting, and no eggs for 


bread puddings. Plain cake, made 
with maple sugar, seemed stale. Moth- 


er Kedzie managed to bake nice grid- 
dle cakes in the broken spider upon 
coals before the fire on the great fire- 
place, and with butter spread upon 
them, together with the maple sugar, 
they were palatable. But there seemed 
to be no pie timber. The self-sown 
tomatoes in the garden were green and 
tough, giving little hope of ripening be- 
fore frost. Keziah experimented with 
them. 

After washing and slicing the un- 
promising specimens, they were stewed 
and strained through the old wire 
sieve, sugar was added and a few table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar to counteract the 
strong green tomato taste. Crust was 
laid as for green apple pie, a little flour 
thickened the sauce to a proper con- 
sistency. ‘The pies were only compli- 
mented by the fact of being acceptable 
at dinner. Everyone ate them, evident- 
ly with relish. 

Just as the meal was over one day 
Brother Alanson happened in, and 
Kendrick offered him the piece of pie 
reinaining on the plate. Urged to do 
so, Alanson ate the pie with appar- 








ent relish. This over, Kendrick, with 
a mischievous light in his eye, asked 
if he knew what he had eaten. “Why, 
a piece of apple pie, I suppose,” was 
the reply. Kendrick felt repaid for his 
pains and told him the truth. Alanson 
replied testily that it was the season- 
ing that made the relish; there was 
none in the tomatoes themselves. A1- 
anson would not permit a tomato to 
grow in his garden. 

Not everyone has fruit in plenty, and 
niay find some cheap recipes useful 
and convenient. Fifty years ago it 
was a necessity to utilize everything 
that could be used for sauce, etc. Not 
merely were the pumpkins dried, and 
raspberries, and blackberries, but the 
rinds of the watermelon were scalded 
in alum water to harden them and 
keep in shape, then they were pre- 
served in the old “pound for pound” 
method. Elderberries dried made very 
good pies, using vinegar (a few spoon- 
fuls) to suit the taste, adding a trifle of 
flour to thicken, or were better stewed 
in the juice of the wild grape. Cur- 
rants, gooseberries, cranberries, or any 
acid fruit added to the elderberry 
make palatable pies. Canning could 
now be done if desirable, and in the 
winter you will be surprised with the 
result. 

Keziah Kedzie could gather the 
fresh green leaves of the ugly sorrel, 
and preparing them as you would 
weeds for greens, cut it fine and use 
same as pieplant. You who are trou- 
bled for “pie timber” will possibly be 
glad to know how, sometimes stewed, 
and thickened with cornstarch or flour, 
a substitute for sauce can be made. 
Those who have fruit in plenty, please 
put cotton in your ears when you read 
this, as Kathleen asked her employer 
to do when he read to her her lover's 
ardent love letter. 

When Keziah taught school in the 
low log house, she often ate the pies 
made by busy Madame True. Some- 
times they were sorrel, sometimes per- 
haps wintergreen berries, or the wild 
gooseberry. No matter what the filling 
might be, Mrs True could construct a 
palatable pie from very unpromising 
materials, seasoned with the maple 
sugar of home manufacture. In the 
absence of wheat flour she contrived 
a crust from buckwheat flour, wetted 
with water and rolled properly, for 
both upper and under. 





TWO PRETTY COMBINATION 
SUITS. 


A very pretty black suit is made 
of black satin and black silk. The 
skirt is of the satin with ruffles of the 
silk. The ruffles are cut bias, rather 
scant, a narrow hem on both edges, 
gathered close to the top hem so as to 
have a tiny heading. They are four 
inches deep and put on three inches 


it was about four inches below 
waist line. 
skirt was very tall; a short persor 
would not require so many ruffle : 
This would be a good way of makin. 
over a couple of skirts. ~ sans 

The waist worn with this skir is 
black satin, plain back. full Aine, 
small puff at top of the sleeves, y)),j; 
round collar, black satin belt, _ sigs 

A pretty made over suit is of ty 
dress skirts, one navy blue serge, {]\, 
other black cashmere. The skirt ix 
made of the blue serge, has five gores 
The front and side gores fit plainiy 
over the hips, the two back ones 
gathered into a small space at the 
back. In order to give the gores jh. 
proper shape they had to be cut shor 
and pieced at the botfom. and thes, 
seams are covered with ruffles, They 
are three of these, each two and a half 
inches deep, not very full, and half: 
inch apart, a narrow hem on_ both; 
edges, a tiny heading to each; they are 
made of the black cashmere put oi, 
straight around the skirt, the lowes; 
one half an inch from the bottom of 
skirt. Out of the black cashmere wa, 
made a little jacket, open front, turp- 
over collar, loose coat sleeves wit); 
quite a bit of gathers at the shoulder. 
The jacket reaches just below rhe 
waist line. The waist to wear under 
this is made of heavy waist lining. 
plain, round, tight fitting, small coa: 
sleeve. A full front-piece made of the 
blue serge is gathered all across, sewer 
in with the shoulder seams and collar. 
At the waist line it is gathered in to 
about four inches, the fest plain to the 
side seams. This is closed down the 
front with hooks and loops. The col- 
lar is bias, standing, closed at the 
front. Around the waist is a Dlack 
pointed girdle. 

This makes a neat suit, and looks 
about as well as some entirely new 
ones. CLAR Ar 


the 





D. E.—Our feathers and ribbons were col- 
ored with the Magic dyes; no wonder you 
thought they were bran new. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when writing. advertisers. 


gf OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 


SEND NO MONEY, cut this ad. 
out and send to us, state your height and 
weight, bust measure, length of garment 

from collar down back to waist line, 
and waist line to bottom of skirt; 
state color wanted and we will 
seud you this mackintosh by ex- 
press C. 0. D., subject to ex- 
ion; €xamine and try 
» it on at your nearest express 
office and if foundexactly as 
represented and by far the 
ereetyer value you ever 6a¥ = 
heard of, our express agen 
OUR SPECIALOFFER PRICE, $2.95, 
and express charges. 

THIS MACKINTOSH is made of 
BLACK or BLUE genuine RAING- 
LEY double texture, waterproo! 
SERGE CLOTH, with fancy plaid 
lining, velvet collar, double 
4 detachable cape, extra full 
A sweep cape and skirt, guar- 
anteed latest style and finest 
tailor-made. 

FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of 


SANE, ROESUCK S Co. tes), “enue. 
K « (Ine. ), ‘AGO, 
io Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Kditor.) 
















apart, the bottom one put on so that 
it just clears the edge of the skirt at | 
the front and sides and slants upward | 
a few inches at the back. 
are seven in number and reach to the | 
waist, the top one at the back being | 
almost in with the gathers; at the front 





Do Your Own Dress ‘Cutting and Making 


by using World’s Fair Premium Tailor 


WO on 
The ruffles | System. sent on trial. Agents Wanted. 


J.R. VANDAME & CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 





Your Children Cured of 
Bed-Wetting. Sample Free 
Dr.F.E.May, Bloomington. lil 


QUR NEW AND IMPROVED HIGH ARM MICHIGAN FARMER 


SEWING MACHINE! 
ONLY $18.00 


Or with the MICHIGAN FARMER ONE YEAR ONLY $19.00. 





ALL THE LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 


Self-setting needle; automatic 
bobbin winder, with oak or 
walnut woodwork; new bent 
wood top, seven long skeleton 
drawers. Full and complete 
set of attachments and illus- 
trated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every 
machine we send out guaran- 
teed to be in every way equal 
to the best made in America 
and guaranteed to give entire 
satisiaction or money refunded. 
$18 only, or $19 with paper one 
year; cash must be sent with 
. order. 


Warranted 10 years. All frejght 
paid by us to all points east of the 
Mississippi River. 


If you want the best Sewing Machine made in the world at the lowest 


price ever offered, send us your order 


Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


The lady Wearing thix ° 
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THE HIRED MAN’S ROOM. 





When sweeping day comes (the day 
set apart for sweeping rooms not in 
cotistant use), there is no room I dread 
so mtich to give a thorough overhaul- 
ing as the hired man’s room. To-day, 
after doing all the rest, I went to this 
room armed with broom and dust pan. 
The first thing that met my eyes was 
a pair of pants and a soiled shirt ly- 
ing in a heap on the floor. In another 
corner was a pile of socks that needed 
to be handled very gently with the 
tongs. On the stand there were neck- 


ties, collars, ‘wrapping paper, faded | 


boquets, letters and other things too 
numerous to mention. 

The first thing I did was to 
hang up the clothes that would do 
to wear again. The soiled clothes 
and socks were put in a_ paper 
sack and taken to the woodshed. 
ready to send away, for I do not wash 
for the hired men nowadays. The 
room swept and restored to order, I 
went down stairs thinking that I 
would put forth every effort to teach 
my boys to be neat and orderly. For 
I believe it all comes from the home 
training. Lack of neatness is a com- 
mon failing with hired girls too, and 
many housekeepers make unnumbered 
extra steps by this one careless habit. 
The little ones should be taught to pick 
up their playthings and as they grow 
older this habit will become fixed and 
everybody with whom they become as- 
sociated will be the better for it. 

L. N. 





SOME OF MRS. MAC’S FAVORITE 
FLOWERS. 


One morning last week after the first 
frost I went out to see what mischief 
it had done, and found that my White 
Whirlwind anemone had adorned it- 
self with its creamy-white, golden- 
hearted blossoms. It seems to be the 
only flower that has the courage to 
face Jack Frost, and she seems to 
grow more beautiful under his rough 
caresses. This anemone should have a 
place in every garden. It is a very 
free bloomer and if it was only 
fragrant it would equal a white rose. 
It is a beautiful plant for cemetery 
planting, as it is. perfectly hardy and 
does not grow very high. 

Some advocate the idea of making a 
fad of some special flower and grow- 
ing a collection of that alone. I love 
all flowers too much for that, but every 
year I add at least one more to my 
list of floral friends. This summer I 
have made the acquaintance of the 
double white tulip and the gloxinia, 
and I have been well pleased with 
them. 

For a few cents outlay I believe I 
never received so much pleasure from 
any flower as I have from the Nicoti- 
ana affinis. By planting the seeds at 
different times I have had a succession 
of those sweet lily-like flowers all 
summer. And I find that by bringing 
them in out of the too strong sunlight 
after they begin to open, the blossoms 
will remain open all day. But they 
are more fresh and hold their heads 
more stately towards evening, and 
they are at their sweetest after twi- 
light. I call these evening flowers the 
aristocrats of the flower family. 

I sometimes think I have no favor- 
ite among flowers. I love and admire 
them all—from the dainty wild rose 
and violet to gorgeous peonies and 
stately lilies—they all have a beauty 
and a mission of their own. Of course 
if one has a very large garden it 
night do to try and get up collections 
of flowers, but in my little world I 
would as soon think of confining my- 
self to one style of books or getting 
up a collection of certain types among 
my human friends. MRS. MAC. 





FEEDING. 


Lucy Swift struck a_ responsive 
chord when she spoke of the effects 
of overfeeding, I can sympathize 
With her even if I do not look upon the 
consumer as entirely to blame. It is 
the old argument as to whether the 
drinker or saloonkeeper is at fault. 
Overeating is intemperance in another 
form, and the question of who is re- 
sponsible is under discussion. 

I hold that the provider is equally to 
blame with the consumer. If you go 
Visiting the amount of good things set 
before you to eat fairly makes you 
sroan to think of now. In vain you 
protest against the needless waste and 
tell them your conversational powers 
ire better developed than your digest- 
've organs. You even accuse them of 
cruelty to animals, but they think it 
ul affected and continue to give you 
opportunity to stuff yourself, They act 





offended if you refuse anything and 
of the two evils you choose the most 
agreeable and continue to eat with as 
much inspiration about it as if you 
were feeding a threshing machine. 

Why do people make such an effort 
to crowd the table when they have 
any one extra? My experience tells 
me it is quite general for a housewife, 
when she knows she is to have com- 
pany, to begin at once to plan for the 
something to eat. And how mortified 
she feels when caught unprepared. 
There are not many brave enough to 
let you take what they take every day, 
but they prove to you by elaborate 
meals that you are naking them lots 
of trouble. 

Is eating the main part of a visit? 
Do we visit for delicacies? If so, I, 
like Lucy Swift, can’t stand it to visit. 
I have heard that the royal road to a 
man's heart is through his stomach. If 
true, | am of the opinion that if one 
makes a desperate onslaught it must 
be rather wearing on the man for 
many to travel that route. There is 
eating connected with everything! It 
really seems as if we live to eat. I 
don’t want to be understood that I 
would recommend the opposite ex- 
treme and starve a person. I would 
not try to get my company down so 
they would be like the Irishman’s 
horse, able to live on a straw a day 
and then have them so ungrateful as 
to “up and die,” but I do refer to the 








superfluous amount usually set before 
company. It has come to such a pass 
that to entertain is a burden. 

As a side issue on the same subject 
we might speak of the attempt of any 
society to make a little money. If it’s 
a social, the women work for half a 
day getting ready, then go to the place 
of entertainment and serve the re- 
past and in the end not make as much 
as the material cost, saying nothing of 
the tired women. They might lots bet- 
ter pay a dollar and stay at home, 
They would make more. 

OLD MAYED. 


RIPE CUCUMBERS. 








I notice in a recent Household a call 
for a recipe for mustard pickles con- 
taining ripe cucumbers. I am unable 
to give that, but will send my recipe 
for ripe cucumber catsup, which is ex- 
cellent. 

Take large ripe cucumbers, peel. 
take out seeds, and grate. To one pint 
of pulp allow one-half pint vinegar, 
one-fourth teaspoonful cayenne pepper, 
one teaspoonful salt, two large table- 
spoonfuls grated horseradish, three 
large onions chopped fine, and two 
tablespoonfuls sugar. Place pulp in 
colander, let drain, mix all thoroughly 
together, and bottle, Requires no cook- 
ing. 

Ripe cucumbers pickled: Peel, take 
out seeds, cut into about the size of 





pears quartered; put into a jar a layer 
of cucumbers, then a layer of salt, and 
so continue until all are finished. A 
gallon jar full of cucumbers will, when 
made up, fill a two-quart can. Let 
stand in the salt over night, take out 
and drain, and to above amount put 
one quart vinegar, one pound sugar, 
one tablespoonful each. coriander and 
cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls of cloves 
tied in a cloth. When the vinegar and 
spices boil to a syrup, add the cucum- 
bers and cook till tender, but not soft. 
When you can stick a silver fork 
through them they are done. They 
should be sealed. 

Above recipes may be of no use to 
M. A. B., but might benefit someone 
else. This is my first contribution, and 
I mean to come again now that I have 
started, providing I will be allowed. 
As I am a young housewife I have 
been benefited in many things by look- 
ing over the Household columns, for 
which I wish to thank the many who 
have helped me. I think Ilka must be 
a2 good cook, as any recipe of hers that 
I have ever tried was splendid. 

Can anyone tell me what will re- 
move that oily smell from duck feath- 
ers? I have washed and cleaned them 
well, but that fails to remove it. 

MRS. A. G. MANN. 

(You are very welcome indeed to our 
Household, and we hope you will not 
forget your promise to come again.— 
qd.) 




















come to the general reader. 


« SPIRITED 


FF 


A good magazine is a good 








4 strong editorial Pa 
* There are not many of them 
REMARKS in the country—clever, vigor- 
ous, striking editorials from an individual point 
of view. The best writers have been secured 
to write regularly for the Pos¢ editorial page, 
which will be made one of its strongest features. 





An important department in Tue Sarurpay 
Eveninc Post, a weekly magazine 
founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728. 


It will give the story of important current events the world over ina condensed form. _ It willexplain and 
interpret ; it will throw light on many puzzling questions, on the meaning and relations of events that 
The newspapers do not usually tell the beginnings of national and inter- 
national troubles—there are usually ‘‘missing links”’ in their story. These lapses the Pos? will fill out. 


FF 


Tue Saturpay Evenine Post as it is To-day 


newspaper in a dress suit. It should have all the brightness, interest, 
enterprise and variety of the newspaper, with the dignity, refinement and poise of the magazine. 
The Saturday Evening Post, the oldest periodical in America, is a high-grade illustrated weekly 
magazine, equal in tone and character to the best of the monthlies. 


Fete 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON 
TRIAL, FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, 
ON RECEIPT OF ONLY TEN CENTS 


(THe Recutar SusscripTIon Price 1s $2.50 PER YEAR) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


“PUBLICK 
OCCURRENCES” 
THAT ARE 
MAKING HISTORY 


SHORT STORIES Nearly one-half of each 
AND SKETCHES issue of the Post _—— 

g! e 
stories will be selected wholly for their interest, 
variety and literary value, and not because of 


the name or fame of the author. Every story 
will be fully illustrated by the /osé’s artists, 


Ft Ft 


ven to fiction. 
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Legal Department. 


~ CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, — 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR AGREEMENT 
TO CROP ON SHARES. 








We print below suggestions for 
eroppi... agreement which were 
contributed to the Rural World by one 
of its subscribers, who testifies to its 
merits by virtue of 20 years’ trial: 


First—The landlord furnishes land 
and buildings, the tenant doing all the 
labor (except wherein stated). It is 
farm against labor. 

Second—aAll stock to be owned joint- 
ly, each having one-half interest. If 
the landlord has, when the tenant goes 
on the farm, more stock than the ten- 
ant, it is valued, and half its value 
eharged to the tenant. If the tenant 
has an excess of stock more than land- 
lord, half is charged to the landlord. 
Each then has a half interest, and 
when stock is sold one-half the money 
received belongs to each; tenant and 
landiord. All stock added to the farm 
to be valued at the time it is put on 
the farm and properly charged. 

Third—All seed for sowing or plant- 
ing to be furnished from the farm 
stock of seeds; or, if to be purchased, 
each paying one-half. 

Fourth—Threshing machine charges 
and baling hay or straw, or shredding 
fodder, or baling same,—to be sold off 
the farm,—each to pay one-half. 

Fifth—Blacksmithing, such as horse- 
shoeing, plow sharpening and repairs, 
to be paid by tenant. 

Sixth—New tools and farm imple- 
ments to be paid for, one-half by each. 

Seventh—All fences to be kept in 
good condition by tenant. If new 
fences are required, the landlord to 
furnish material and the tenant to do 
the work. 

Eighth—If new outbuildings, like 
corn cribs or sheds, the tenant to 
board the hands and assist in the 
work; landlord furnishing all material. 

Ninth—Landlord to pay all taxes on 
the farm. Each to pay one-half on 
stock, tools, grain or any kind of per- 
sonal property. 

Tenth—All manure made upon the 
farm, or fertilizers bought, must be 
handled by tenant, under landlord’s 
direction, 

Eleventh—If the crops raised upon 
the farm are to be fed on the farm. 
state it explicitly; or, if no straw or 
fodder is to be sold off the farm, say 
so in plain terms. 

Twelfth—State how the grain, hay 
or surplus crops are to be divided. If 
to be put in grain bins on the farm, 
say so. If to be delivered at nearest 
railroad, or any other point, state it 
earefully and plainly. 

Thirteenth—If any land is to be 
cleared, state the exact terms, number 
of acres, what the timber is to be 
worked into, and, if to be divided, 
state just how. 

Fourteenth—If poultry is to be 
raised, all fowls and eggs should be 
equally divided. 

Fifteenth—Tenant to thhave permis- 
sion to keep one cow, and to have pas- 
ture and feed for her, but all calves 
dropped on the farm by this cow to 
be owned by landlord and tenant. 

Sixteenth—If dairying in any branch 
is to be carried on, state all the con- 
ditions, as to feed, care, labor and di- 
vision of dairy products. 

Seventeenth—If lease is for more 
than one year, the better plan is to 
make it read: This lease is made for 
one year from the first day of March, 
with refusal of three or five, or the 
number of years intended, 

Kighteenth—Should there be a differ- 
ence of opinion about the management 
of stock, division of grain, or settle- 
ment, each party hereby binds himself 
to settle said difference by arbitration, 
each selecting one man, and they a 
third—each reserving the right to ob- 
ject to two men of the other's selec- 
tion; if such objection is made, the 
party naming him to make a new se- 
lection. (The latter clause is no part 
of a lease, but if inserted in all, tenant 
and landlord would be profited there- 
by.’ “A well drawn lease makes a 
good tenant.” 





Apples sold by weight.—Subscriber, 
Tristin, Mich—We lately sold some 
apples by weight for the first time and 
they fell short three bushels in fifteen, 
although we gave heaping measure in 
a half bushel. What is the lawful 
weight of apples and are they usual- 
ly sold that way for shipment?—When 





apples are bought or sold by weight 
forty-eight pounds shall constitute a 


bushel. 
fie 








arkets. 


WHEAT. 





There has been more interest shown in 
the market the past week than for some 
time, a sure sign that the future of wheat 
is regarded as more favorable that for 
some months past. The advance in val- 
ues, however, is very slow, and it takes 
very little to set speculators in a panic. 
The strong feature in the outlook is the 
Russian crop, and upon its true condition 
will depend to a large extent the question 
of advanced prices for the American crop. 
It is too early yet to determine this mat- 
ter satisfactorily, as the conflicting re- 
ports show great discrepancies. Foreign 
markets were very firm on Thursday, and 
buying for export is active. Liverpool 
advanced %@1%d, and closed firm. Our 
local market ciosed weak on spot but 
higher on December. ae 

The following tabie exhibits the daly 
closing sales of — ecchae -_ market 

eptember to October 13: 
conan No. 2 No.1 Mixed Mixed 


Red White —_ — 
ee ee 68 68 
M _ Eeeer* 684 664% 67% 66% 
wae, Jee 70 68 634268. 
2% BD sceesecew 6914 67 68 67 
ee era 67 674467 
ni BB oeseneaes 6814 67 67 6654 
«TD condenses 6944 671% ~~ «68 671% 
oe R. Saneseer 674, ~=—«68 671% 
oe ED . stanpened 6542 6514 651% 
sd BD cvccccves 6714 6614 6614 6534 
Oct a =peaakeove 664% 65% 65% 
sti D-cavepesve 6514 65 
rid ee 6% 65% = 64% 
= S Seceuean 65% 65% 65% 6514 
" ee ee 65% 65% 65% 
<4 a. \eoeuretes 66% 60% 60% (5% 
Bb EB svswseren 66%4 65% 65% 
on BD cececcoss 6714 6714 67 67 
eee: | eet 68 67% «67% 
ng iB woniwasen 681%, 68% 67% 67% 
ed AB cerksbess 68% 68:4 67% 67% 


The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Dec May. 
EN Sas cvcudsnessboiiersnenebe 6554 6634 
PEO cn ssaksovsocenseuseeben 654 6614 
MED pibsocprsessuastpasesssss 6654 67% 
oS Aa ee 67%, 6814 
MED Sinscchsswankbwaveses 67 68 
REUEIERY. ousebonk>besuesnsesares 67% E814 


The _ visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 12,210,000 bu, as compared with 
11 263,000 bu the previous week, and 22,794,- 
000 at the corresponding date in 1897. The 
increase for the week was 947,000 bu. 

Michigan’s crop averages a greater yield 
per acre than any other State in the Un- 
ion. The quality is superior. 2 

Broomhall cables that Odessa reports 
drought is hindering the seeding of tne 
new crop and that in southwestern gov- 
ernments the plant has a miserable ap- 
pearance. His Odessa correspondent re- 
ports meager arrivals, but heavy ship- 
ments of barley. 

According to a cable report from cine 
Liverpool Corn Trade News, the aggre- 
gate supply of breadstuffs in store in the 
vrineinal covntries in Europe and afloat 
therefor on Oct. 1 was equal to 39,730,000 
bu, against 57,030,900 bu September i, and 
57,300,000 bu on October 1, 1897. The in- 
crease during September was equal to 
2,700,000 bu, against an increase of 14,200.- 
000 bu during September, 1897. The total! 
supplies in Europe and America, accord- 
ing to these two reports, on October 1 
were equal to 83,090,000 bu, against 63,511,- 
000 bu on September 1 and 119,635,000 bu on 
October 1, 1897. The increase during Sep- 
tember was equal to 16,589,000 bu, against 
—_—— of 32,562,000 bu in September, 


A Minneapolis report says: Unless our 
receipts increase, our mills will be com- 
pelled to shut down or not accept any 
more orders for the present. They are 
now booked thirty days ahead on orders 
and are unable to get sufficient supplies 
daily to keep them going. 

According to the returns to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin and the Minneapolis Mar- 
ket Record, the aggregate suppiies of 
flour and wheat in the United States and 
Canada in second hands on October 1, 
1898, were equal to 43,360,000 bu, against 
29,481,000 bu on September 1 and 62,335,000 
bu on October 1, 1897. The increase dur- 
ing the month of September was equal to 
13,879,000 bu, against an increase of i8,362,- 
000 bu in September, 1897. Compared with 
one year ago, stocks of flour are 145,000 
bbls less and of wheat 18,321,000 bu less. 

Russian shipments continue very mod- 
erate, and English dealers are paying 
more attention to American stocks. It is 
the general belief that the Russian sur- 
plus in some districts will b2 neariv all 
required to make £:30d the faijures in 
others. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 
The butter market holds very steady, 


.with a strong undertone, and values are 


expected to hold their present range for 
some time. Some dealers express the be- 
lief that an advance is more probable 
than a decline. Quotations in this market 
show no change since a week ago, and 
are as follows: Creamery, 20@2ic; fancy 
dairy, 17@19c; fair to good, 14@16c; com- 
mon grades, 12@18c; low grades, 9@10c per 
lb. At Chicago the market is firm at an 
advance on the finest grades. Quotations 
are as follows: Creameries, extras, 19% 
@2c; firsts, 18c; seconds, 13@lic. Dairies, 
extras, 18c; firsts, 14@l5c; No. 2, 12@13c. 
Ladles, extras, 12%c. Packing stock, 1@ 
1l%c. The New York market is in better 
shape than a week ago. Receipts have 
fallen off, and indications at interior 
points lead to the belief that they are 
likely to decrease rather than increase. 
The finer grades show the most improve- 
ment, as the demand is largely for them. 
The lower grades are somewhat irregular 
owing to an accumulation of stock which 
dealers are anxious to clear off. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were 





as follows: Creamery, Western, extras, 
per Ib, 21%4c; do firsts, 1914@20%c; do thirds 
to seconds, 15@18c; do State, extras, 20@ 
20%c; do firsts, 181%4@1914c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 15@18c; Western, June, extras, 19%4c; 
do seconds to firsts, 17@18c; State, dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, finest, 18@18%4c; do firsts, 
16@1l7c; do Welsh tubs, finest, 18c; do firsts, 
16@l7c; do thirds to seconds, 14@15%c; 
State, dairy, tins, etc, 14@17c; Western im- 
itation creamery, finest, 16@17c; do firsts, 
14@15e ; do seconds, 138@13%c; Western 
dairy, finest, 15@16c; do thirds to firsts 12 
@l4c; factory, June, extras, 144%4c; do sec- 
onds to firsts, 13@14c; do current, packed, 
finest, 13%@l4c; do seconds, 12%4@13c; do 
lower grades, 1144@12c. 
CHEESE. 


While there is nothing new to report 
regarding the cheese situation, except 
that foreign markets continue to advance, 
there are no signs of weakness apparent. 
On the contrary the steadiness apparent 
at all points seems to favor a firm and 
probably higher market. Here quotations 
are entirely unchanged, and range from 
9@9% per lb for fair to best full creams. 
At Chicago there has not been any change 
of consequence except a slight advance in 
twins, and increased firmness in cheddars. 
These may presage further changes with- 
in a short time. Quotations there are as 
follows: Young Americas, 8%@9; twins, 
73,@814c; cheddars, 8c; Swiss, 8@10c;_lim- 
burger, 5@7c; brick, 6@9c. At New York 
the market has not been in satisfactory 
shape owing to weather conditions, and 
the condition of the stock coming for- 
ward. The N. Y. Tribune in its review 
of the market this week, says: The re- 
ceipts of full cream cheese have shown a 
decided falling off this week as compared 
with last, but demand has lacked activity 
at any time, and up to the close of last 
week the general condition of the offerings 
was very unsatisfactory. Most of the 
cheese were made after the change tocool- 
er weather the second week in September, 
and quality was fancy, but the close, 
muggy weather prevailing up to Wednes- 
day night of last week showed its effects 
on nearly all the offerings, and most lots 
showed up soft and sweaty, while a large 
number of factories were more or less 
mouldy on the surface. Really perfect 
quality cheese during the latter part of 
last -week would undoubtedly have 
brought a premium if here; in fact, some 
export orders for fancy cheese had to go 
over unfilled, as the buyers were afraid 
to risk shipping the average best cheese 
available. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, colored or white fancy, 8% 
@8%4c; do colored and white, choice, 8%@ 
8i4c; do good to prime, 8@84c; do common 
to fair, 7@7%c; do small, colored, fancy, 
9c; do white, fancy, 9c; do good to choice, 
84@8%c; do common to fair, 7@8c; light 
skims, small, choice, 6%@7c; do large, 
choice, 64@6%c; part skims, smail, choice, 
6@6%4c; do large, choice, 54@5%c; do good 
to prime, 4%@5c; do common to fair, 3@ 
3c; full skims, 2@2%c. 

At Liverpool, on Thursday, the market 
was quoted firm at 42s 6d per cwt for 
bcth white and colored American cheese, 
an advance of is per per cwt on both 
grades since a week ago. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, October 13, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
PANE _ Knssnsvncchovsenesssmoveseesssner $3.50 
Clear .<.... aoe - 
Patent Michiga 
Low Grade . 
















PaO seehbepsawnxe 3 
CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 22,202,000 bu as compared 
with 21,406,000 bu the previous week, and 
87,704,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No, 2, 3l1c; No. 3, 3(%c; No. 2 
yellow, 32c; No. 3 yellow, 3l4%c. Market 


rm. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 5,469, bu as compared 
with 5,447,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,383,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
yellow, 32c; No. 3 yellow, 31%c. Market 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2 white, 26c; No. 3 white, 
Zz ec per bu. Market firm. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 718,000 bu as compared 
with 771,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,944,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No. 2 is selling at 50c per bu, and 
No. 3 at 48e per bu. 

BARLEY.—Market steady at 98c per 
ewt. for No. 2. Market firmer. 

FEED.—Bran, $13; coarse middlings, 
$13.50; fine middlings, $15; cracked corn, 
$15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat 
chop, $13 per ton in jobbing lots. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted a 
$4.60 per bu, December delivery at $4.56. 
No. 2 quoted at $4.25@4.00 per bu. Alsike 
quoted at $4@4.20 per bu. 

BEANS.—Market firmer. Now selling 
at $1.02 per bu for October and November. 

APPLES.—Best winter fruit, $2.50@2.75 
per bbl: fall apples, $1.50@1.75 per bbl. 

PEACHES.—Yellow, $1@1.25; common, 
CRABAPPLES.—$1 

; oS. .75@2 per bu. 

PEARS.—Duchess, 35G50 per bu. 

GRAPES.—Concords, $9@10 for 100 9-lb 
baskets; Niagaras, $12@14 per 100 7-lb bas- 
kets; Delaware, 244@3c per lb; Catawba, 
2c per Ib. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $2.50 per ton in 
large lots, and 20@25c per doz on the city 
EGGS 14 a for fresh 

.—1l4c per doz for fresh receipts, 
oe ‘ 
NEY.—Comb, choice, 9@10c; fanc 

white, 11@12c per Ib. . 4 

ONIONS.—Selling at 35@40c per bu on 
—- and jobbers quote 35c in large 
POTATOES.—Market quiet and steady. 
Jobbers are quoting 35@40c per car load 
lots, and farmers are realizing same price 
“LIVE POULTRY 

JLTRY.—Spring chickens, 6 
@ic per lb; fowls, 6@7c; CS oeite. ag@ees 
geese, 6@6%c; turkeys, 8@9c. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8.00@8.50 per ton; rye 
straw, $5.00; wheat and oat straw, $4.50. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine, 
14@lic; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 
—e 19@20c; washed medium, 22@23c 
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DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET 
Michigan Central Stock Yards 


Thursday, October 13, 1898 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday 655, as - 
with 139 one week ago. The quale 
not very good—mostly common to fai, 
butchers and stockers, Market active and 
unchanged from prices paid last Frida. 
$4.50 was top price to-day for good butcher 
steers av 1000 to 1100 lbs (very few here) 
but the bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from $3.20 to $4; fair to good 
butcher cows, $2.75 to $3.75; canners and 
common, $1.65 to $2.65; bulls, light to gov, 
butchers, $2.75 to $3.25; stockers, $3 to §3.°;. 
Veal calves—Receipts, 139; one’ week az, 
€2; higher; sales at $5.75 to $7 per 100 Jn; 
Mich cows and springers about steady 
w ast week’s prices; sales y at 
$30 to $48 each. ew tt 

Kunnell sold Schleicher 11 mixed bute}. 
ers av 694 at $3.65; a bull to Mich Beef «5 
weighing 1300 at $3.25, 3 cows to Sullivan 
av 1140 at $3, 1 do weighing 1240 at $2.75 
and 7 steers av $6.80 at $3.70. ay 

Glenn sold Jerow 8 mixed stockers xy 
645 at $3.50, 2 cows to Marx av 995 at 33 
and 1 do weighing 1140 at $3.50. a4 

Stead sold Sullivan 9 steers and heifers 
A aa at $4 and a cow weighing 830 at 

Ed Clark sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 802 at $3.85 and a _ heifer 
weighing 500 at $3. 

Coates sold Black 3 mixed butchers ay 
1070 at $3.50, 4 stockers to Mason & F ay 
647 at $3.50 and 8 bulls ov 713 at $3. 

Mason & F sold Cook 15 heifers and 
steers av 853 at $4 (Canada). 

Reason sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 746 at $3.60 and 3 cows av 1000 at 
=e also 2 steers to Mason & F av 710 at 


1.10. 

Ackley sold Black 7 mixed butchers ay 
770 at $3.75, 2 cows av 1070 at $8, and a steer 
weighing 1210 at $4.50, 13 mixed to Mason 
& F av 78 at $3.10, and a bull weighing 
790 at $3. 

— sold Wreford 3 cows av 1020 at 

Glenn sold Mason & F 10 mixed avy 85 
at $3.05. 

Stoll & Co sold McIntyre 14 light butch- 
ers av 571 at $3.30. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1020 
at $4.50, 5 mixed av 800 at $3.85, 6 mixed 
butchers to Mich Beef Co av 938 at $2.8714, 
and a heifer weighing 850 at $4.00. 

Haley sold W Kammen &§ mixed butch- 
ers av 618 at $3.35. 

Aldrich & H sold Black 4 steers av 882 
Feed and 3 bulls to Mason & F av 896 at 


Mayers sold Mason & F 3 bulls av 79 at 
$3.10, 2 cows to Fitzpatrick av 955 at $3.15, 
and 6 mixed butchers av 773 at $3.60. 

Aldrich sold Magee 4 mixed butchers av 
605 at $3.30. 

Boyd sold Regan 5 mixed butchers av 
610 at $338 and 2 bulls to Mason & F av 
670 at $2.75. 

Winslow sold Mich Beef Co 3 steers av 
766 at $4.00. 

Burden sold same 2 bulls av 1020 at $3.25, 
2 fat cows av 1100 at $3.50 and 19 steers and 
heifers av 801 at $3.90. } 

White sold same 9 steers and heifers av 
820 at $4.00. 

Nicolls sold Sullivan 8 mixed stockers av 
69 at $3.55. 

ia sold Mason & F 14 steers av 786 at 


Johnston sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 794 at $3.75 and a buil weigh- 
ing 820 at $3.25. 

ie sold Sullivan 8 steers av 720 at 


Proper sold Mason & F 9 stockers av 
653 at $3.60, 9 mixed do av 550 at $3.35 and 4 
bulls av 785 at $3.00. 

Haley sold Sullivan 3 steers av 873 at 
$3.85, 7 mixed av 974 at $3.20, 3 cows av %6 
A a and 6 steers and heifers av 781 at 


Ansty sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers av 915 
at $4.00, 5 mixed butchers av 7% at $3.0 
and a heifer weighing 950 at $4.25. 

Stoll & Co sold Mason & F 11 stockers 
av 785 at $3.70. 

Murphy sold Sullivan 17 steers av 900 at 
$3.90 and 7 mixed butchers to Caplis & Co 
A at $3.85. 

4. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts, Thursday, 1,596; one week ago, 
797. Markets active, with sales at about 
last Friday’s prices. Range of prices: 
Good to choice lambs, $5.25 to $5.40; light 
to good, $4.65 to $5.20; yearlings and good 
mixed lots, $4.10 to $5.00; fair to good 
mixed butchers’ $8.00 to $4.00. All sold, 
closing firm. 

Young sold Monaghan 17 common butch- 
Stas” 90 at $8.00, and 47 mixed av 8 at 
Lamoraux sold Caplis & Co 16 common 
butchers av 80 at $3.15, and 17 lambs to 
Hiser av 88 at $5.40. 

Lomason sold Mich Beef Co 33 common 
butchers av 78 at $3.00, 34 lambs av 69 at 
$5.25, and 46 mixed av 90 at $4.00. sj a 

Mayers sold Sullivan Beef Co 27 mixed 
av 70 at $4.00. i. 
Spicer & M sold Young 15 lambs av 65 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 17 mixed 
av 65 at $3.75, and 30 av 55 at $3.50. 

Ellis sold Fitzpatrick 27 mixed av 90 at 
$4.00, and 100 mostly lambs av 83 at $5.00. 

Clark sold Fitzpatrick 43 mixed av 72 4t 


4.25. 
— sold Monaghan 64 lambs av 63 &t 
2 (De 
a sold Caplis & Co 10 sheep av 93 at 
Blair sold Monaghan 30 lambs av 60 at 


etd. 

Aldrich & H sold Mich Beef Co 49 shee? 
and lambs av 65 at $4.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 59 lambs av » 
at $4.90, and 43 mixed av, 88 at $4.70. as 

—— sold Monaghan 26 lambs av \” 
a -00. 

Taggart sold Mich Beef Co 48 mixed 3' 
78 at Sis. — 

Smith sold same 35 lambs av 70 at $5.39. 
and 27 sheep av 110 at $4.00. = 

Brand sold same 93 lambs av 74 at $5.4". 

Haley sold same 20 do av 80 at $5.25. 

Bergen sold Hiser 16 common av 4 
$2.75, and 40 most lambs av 6 at $4.75. 

ee sold Fitzpatrick 119 lambs 


at 


av 83 at $5.20. ti 
Glenn sold Sullivan Beef Co 15 lambs a 
42 at $4.25. eh 
Sharp sold Young 41 lambs av 61 at $5.15. 
Burden sold same 23 mixed av 100 at $4.00. 
Spicer & M sold Sullivan Beef Co # 
common av 72 at $8.0. 
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HOGS. 

Receipts, Thursday, 5,003, as compared 
with 3.686 one week ago. Market opened 
slow and lower, later trade was active, 
and about all changed hands at prices 
5 to 10c below last Friday’s closing. Range 
of prices: Fair to good mixed butchers, 
$3.50 to $3.65; one bunch of good, av 198 
lbs, brought $3.70; bulk at $83.55 to $3.60; 
pigs and light Yorkers, $3.00 to $3.45; stags 
¥%, off: roughs. $2.75 to $3.00. 

Lomason sold Sullivan 31 av 176 at $3.50. 

Moore sold same 9 av 288 at $3.6214. 

Spencer sold same 19 pigs av 112 at $3.30. 

Johnston sold same 21 pigs av 118 at 


256 

i sold same 63 av 134 at $3.25. 
Mayer sold same 27 av 146 at $3.25. 
Coates sold same 66 av 181 at $3.35. 
Kelsey sold same 57 av 148 at $3.42%. 
Bergen sold same 11 pigs av 103 at $3.15. 
McLaren sold same 82 av 147 at $3.37%. 
Haley sold same 32 av 168 at $3.50. 
Sweet & N sold same 50 pigs av 81 at 


$3.00. 
Robb sold same 22 av 94 at $3.10. 
Lamaraux sold same 62 av 179 at $3.47%. 
Davis sold same 10 av 106 at $3.20. 
Brand sold same 83 av 150 at $3.40. 
Ansty sold same 57 av 148 at $3.40. 
Haley sold same 84 av 152 at $3.35. 
Carter & S sold same 61 av 127 at $3.20. 
Proper sold same 22 av 180 at $3.25. 
Reason sold R S Webb 46 av 190 at $3.60. 
Taggart sold same 135 av 179 at $3.60. 
Mark sold same “0 av 171 at $3.60. 
Rook sold same 50 av 171 at $3.60. 
‘Mayer sold same 74 av 198 at $3.70. 
White sold same 56 av 168 at $3.65. 
Spicer & M sold same 82 av 167, and 64 

av 166 at $3.60. 
Adams sold Parker, Webb & Co 8% av 

189 at $3.60. 
leg sold same 147 av 179 and 16 av 220 

a De. 

- Coleman sold same 22 av 175 at $3:55. 
McKergon sold same 77 av 1% at $3.60. 
Baughman sold same 83 av 208 at $3.5714. 

‘eer sold same 49 ay 182 and ll av 

81 °t $3.60. 


18 
Sweet & N sold sam2 140 av 170 at $3.50. 
Davies sold same 79 av 134 at $3.60. 
Kelsey sold same 75 av 203 at $3.60. 
Bergen sold same 51 av 186 at $3.5714. 
Robb sold same 39 av 204 at $3.50. 
a2 sold same 148 av 178 and 147 av 181 

a 60. 

oo? sold same 137 av 191 and 56 av 184 


at $3.60. : 
Johnston sold same 28 av 188 at $3.50. 





Friday, October 14, 1898. 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Friday, 308; one week ago, 209. 
Market active; unchanged. Highest price 
to-day was $4.60 for 24 steers iv 1163 Ibs, 
balance as noted. Veal calv2s steady to 
strong. Milch cows in good demand; a 
few good fresh young cows brought $55 
each: not many of that kind here; sales 
mostly at $35 to #45. . 

Roe & Holmes’ sold Robinson 20 
mixed butchers av 666 at $3.70, 7 
do av 714 at $3.80, 19 steers and 
heifers av 966 at $4.25, 4 cows av 1106 
at $3.25, a bull weighing 680 at $3.00, 5 
mixed butchers av 756 at $3.75, 3 do av 753 
at $3.50, 23 stockers to Mason & F av 636 
at $3.75, 17 do av 700 at $3.75, 2 do av 760 at 
$3.75, 11 do av 731 at $3.75, 8 do av 615 at 
$3.75, a bull weighing 510 at $3, 1 do weigh- 
ing 820 at $3, 4 mixed butchers to Frey av 
70 at $3.62%, a bull (export) to Sullivan 
weighing 1990 at $3.75, 5 steers to Mich 
Beet Co av 1004 at $4.50, 4 heifers av 867 at 
$3.90, and a cow weighing 1070 at $3. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Frey 3 mixed 
butchers av 6383 at $3.40, 9 do av 602 at 
$3.25, 17 stockers to Sullivan av 480 at $3.66, 
6 do av 600 at $3.65, 2 bulls to Mason & F 
ey AL wy, & 4v av UY al os, allu a COW 
weighing 800 at $2. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cook 13 mixed 
butchers av 600 at $3.30, a bull weighing 
800 at $3, and 9 stockers to Sullivan av 483 
at $3.65. 

Judson sold Regan 5 mixed butchers av 
604 a? and 21 stockers to Sullivan av 770 
at. $3 7. 

Lovewell sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 1175 at $3.30 and a steer to 
Sullivan weighing 1200 to $3.25, 

Armspoker sold Sullivan 3 steers and 
heifers av 656 at $3.80 and 5 mixed butchers 
av 1058 at $3. 

‘Smith sold Mich Beef Co 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 3800 at $3.50. 

Cassey soid Magee 5 cows av 748 at $2.70, 
7 s.ockers to Suilivan av 580 at $3.60, and 
14 steers to Mich Beef Co av 910 at $4. 

Weitzel sold Sullivan 6 stockers av 570 
at $3.60 and a heifer to Caplis & Co weigh- 
ing 980 at $4.25. 

Reason sold Sullivan 2 heifers av 715 at 
$3.49 and 4 others av 962 at $4.35. 

Astley sold Marx 4 mixed butchers av 
1037 at $3.25 and 2 heifers av 970 at $4.25. 

Moore sold Keagan 7 mixed butchers av 
720 at $3.40 and a bull to Sullivan weigh- 
ing 1100 at $3.40. 

Bulen soid Black 4 mixed butchers av 
872 at $3.10, 2 cows av 1135 at $3.50, and 24 
s.ieers av 1163 at $4.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Schleicher 15 mixed 
butchers av 769 at $3.65, a bull weighing 
sou at $3, 13 steers and heifers to Mich 
Beef Co av 903 at $4.15, 6 cows av 1036 at 
$3.35, 3 do av 1056 at $5.25, 3 mixed buich- 


ers to Kammen av 623 at $3.50, 4 do av 622. 


at $3.50, 10 steers to Mich Beef Co av ll 
at $4.15, and 14 stockers to Mason & F av 
630 .t $3.75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts for to-day, 703; one week ago, 
295. Market active and unchanged from 
prices paid yesterday. All sold; ciosing 

m 


rm, 

Leach sold Mich Beef Co 27 culls av 75 at 
$2.75 and 19 lambs av 75 on p t. by 

heey sold Caplis & Co 35 mixed av 75 
a 1. 

Baldwin sold Sullivan Beef Co 17 lambs 
av 75 at $5.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Young 48 lambs av 
81 at $5.25, 32 mixed to Mich Beef Co av 9} 
at $3.35 and 15 av 128 at $3.35. 

Dunlavey sold Sullivan Beef Co 27 lambs 
av 67 at $5.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 24 
mixed av 75 at $3.50, 23 lambs to McIntyre 
$25 at $5.00 and 30 do to Harman av 73 at 


Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 12 mixed av 100 
at $3.75 and 31 lambs av 76 at $5.00. 

Bullen sold same 113 lambs av 71 at $5.20. 

Luckie sold same 4§ lambs av 67 at $5.00. 

HOGS. 

% Receipts Friday, 4,511, as compared with 
4, one week ago. Market fairly active 
and unchanged from yesterday’s prices, 








but at the close was rather weak, with 
several loads shipped through in first 
hands. 

Roe & Holmes sold Hammond, S & Co 35 
av 201, 77 av 200, 69 av 205, 113 av 206 at $3.65, 
117 av 194, 49 av 181 at $3.6214, 31 av 192, 33 av 
182 at $3.60, and 171 av 171 at $3.55. 

Richmond sold same 153 av 185 at $8.60 
and 78 av 192 at $3.60. 

Stabler sold samie 65 av 219 at $3.62%%. 

Lovewell sold same 31 av 189 at $3.40. 

Jedele sold same 65 av 210 at $3.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 56 av 178 and 55 
av 188 at $3.57%4. 

Forbes sold same 123 av 184 at $3.55. 

Weeks sold same 68 av 190 at $3.60, 

Roe & Holmes sold same 11 av 155 at 
$3.50, 49 av 205 and 34 av 192 at $3.60. 

Ramsay sold same 92 av 156 at $3.47% and 
70 av 224 at $3.62%. 

Cassey sold same 159 av 178 at $3.60. 

Judson sold same 28 av 148 at $3.45. 

Sutton sold same 45 av 190 at $3.60. 

Smith sold same 47 av 221 at $3.60. 

Armspoker sold same 32 av 215 at $3.62. 

Taft & Tubbs sold same 55 av 198 at $3.60 
and 28 av 192 at $3.60. 

McMullen sold same 74 av 214 and 101 av 
202 at $3.62%4. 

Parsons 2 H sold Parker, Webb & Co 14 
av 187 at $3.65. 

Hauser sold same 158 av 180 at $3.60 and 
113 av 188 at $3.62%. _ ae 

Allen sold same 163 av_ 176 at_ $3.50, 

McCloughry sold same 51 av 1% at $3.5744. 

Luckie sold same 106 av 183 at $3.57%. 

Hertler sold same 63 av 187 at $3.62%.- 

Brewer & B sold same 92 av 184 at $3.55. 

Eddy sold same 144 av 191 and 18 av 218 


t $3.55. : 
Moore sold same 40 av 194 at $3.50. 
Astley sold same 141 av 183 and 73 av 184 
at $3.55. aie 
Reason & D sold same 92 av 162 at $3.50. 
Fox & Bishop: sold same 142 av 173 at 


5D. 5 
oo sold Sullivan 89 av 185 at $3.50. 

Leach sold same 107 av 176 at $3.50. 

Smith sold McLaren 36 pigs av 102 at 


3.30. sito) 
Roe & Holmes sold same d7 pigs av 108 
at $3.30. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, October 13, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,544, as compared with 7,414 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
4,686, as compared with 5,720 the previous 
week, With lighter receipts, and a good 
proportion of the offerings feeding cattle, 
gvood fat native cattle showed an advance 
of 10@15 cents, half fat lots held about 
steady, and western cattle ruled dull and 
10@15¢ lower. Stockers and feeders were 
in good supply and ruled strong. The 
best prime to extra steers sold at $5.35@ 
3.50; good to choice, $5@5.10; common to 
fair, $4.25@4.90; heifers, $3.50@1.60; cows, 
$2.25@4; bulls, $2.75@3.60; oxen, $2.50@4.60; 
stockers and feeders, culls to best, $3.10@ 
1.50. Tuesday few cattle were on sale, and 
trade ruled dull and slow at Monday's 
prices. Wednesday the few offering were 
taken at Monday’s prices, and the feeling 
was better on all desirable grades of cat- 
tle. Quotations at the close were as fol- 
lows: (xpcrt and Shipping Steers—Prime 
to extra choice finished steers 1400 to 1500 
Ibs, $5.38@5.00; prime to choice steers, 13800 
to 1400 Ibs, $5.15@5.25; good to choice fat 
steers 1250 to 1300 Ibs, $5@5.10; good to 
shoice fat smooth steers 1050 to 1250 Ibs, 
$4.75@4.90; green coarse and rough fat 
steers 1050 to 1400 ibs, $4.25@4.65. Butchers’ 
Native Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed steers 
1050 to 1150 ibs, $4.80@5; fat smooth dry fed 
light steers 900 to 1000 lbs, $4@4.75; light to 
fair dry fed steers, $4.25@4.50; green steers 
thin to half fattened 1000 to 1300 lbs, $4.10 
@4.45; fair to good steers 900 to 1000 lbs, 
$404.35: choice smooth fat heifers, $4.40@ 
1.60; fair to good fat heifers, $4@4.25; light 
thin ha.f-fat heifers, $3.50@3.75; fair to 
zood mixed butchers stock, $3.50@4; mixed 
lots fair to choice quality fat cows and 
heifers, $3.60@3.85; good smooth well-fat- 
tened butcher cows, $3.75@4; fair to good 
butcher cows, $3.25@3.50; common old 
shelly cows, $2.25@3. Bulls and Oxen—Ex- 
port weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.75@ 
3.85; good fat smooth handy weight butch- 
ar bulls. $3.25@3.60; fair to good sausage 
bulls, $2.75@3.15; stock bulls common to 
extra, $2.75@3.15; tat smooth young oxen 
to good lots fit for export, $4.40@4.60; fair 
to fairly good partly fattened yourg oxen, 
$3.75@4.25: old common and poor oxen, $2.50 
@3.50. Native Stockers and Feeders—Fecd- 
ing steers good style weight and extra 
quality, $4.16@4.25; feeding steers common 
to only fair quality, $3.65@3.90; good qual- 
ity yearling stock steers and calves, $3.6) 
@4; stock heifers common to choice, $8@ 
3.30; stock steers cul] grades and throw 
outs, $3.10W3.40. 

Thursday the market was steady and 
unchanged. 

Sheep.—Keceipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 12,000, as compared with 
10,400 the previous week. Shipments were 
7,800, as compared with 6,600 the previous 
week. Supply was fair, and the quality 
of the offerings better than for several 
months, especially so in the case_ of 
lambs. Valucs on lambs were from 15 to 
Ye higher than the same day last week, 
while sheep were steady to a shade lower. 
The top price on lambs was $6, on year- 
lings $5, and on sheep $4.75. The bulk of 
the receipts were from Michigan, and 
lambs from this State brought the top 
price. Tuesday the market was strong to 
a shade higher on lambs and steady for 
sheep, closing firm. Wednesday the mar- 
ket opened with a fairly good demand, 
and values on native lambs were firm, 
while on Canada there was a decline of 
s@lve. Quotations at the close were as 
follows: Native lambs, choice to extra 
ewes and wethers, $5.99@6; buckey and 
air, $5.49@5.80; culls, fair to good. $4.75@ 
5.35, common to choice yearlings, $4.40@5; 
native clipped sheep, choice to selected 
wethers, $4.75@4.85; fair to choice mixed 
sheep, $4.5074.75; culls and common ewe 
sheep, $2.25@4; Canada lambs, good to 
choice ewes and wethers, $5.90@5.95; good 
to choice bucks, $5.75@5.85; buckey lots, 
$5 55@5.65 

Thursday receipts were quite heavy and 
the market ruled easier: about half the 
receipts were Canadians; bulk of the 
lambs sold at $5.75@5.85; others, $4.75@5.65; 
sheep $2.75@4.70. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 26,790. as compared with 24,880 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
19,760, as compared with 15,200 for the same 
day last week. The market opened active 


at an advance of 5c over the close of the 
week, but 5@10c lower than the same da 
last week. Toward the close the marke 
ruled quieter, and values were easy. Goo: 
corn fed yorkers soid mostly $3.85, a fev 
decks closely sorted at $3.90, Michigan’: 
at $3.80@3.8, and grassy hogs at $8.75¢ 
3.80. Mediums, heavy, and mixed hogs 
sold at $3.85@3.90, a few at $3.95, with three 
decks of fancy heavy at $4.10. Pigs solc 
at the wide range of $3.40@3.55, but mostl 
$3.50, closing at $3.45@3.50 for best pigs. 
Roughs sold at $3.25@3.40, a few fat sows 
at $3.45@3.50, stags $2.75@3.00; the full range 
of the day was_ $3.75@4.10, as comparec 
with $8.70@3.85 Saturday, and $4.00@4.10 
Monday of last week. Tuesday the market 
ruled about steady for the few good corn- 
fed offered, but other grades were easier. 
Yorkers were in excess of demand, ané 
weak. Wednesday, with the exception of 
a better demand for Yorkers, the market 
was about the same as on Tuesday. Quo- 
tations were as follows: Good to choice 
Yorkers, 175 to 185 lbs, $3.85@3.90; prime 
light Yorkers, $3.80@3.85; grassy and Michi- 
gan lots, $3.75@3.80; mixed packers’ grades 
$3.85@3.95; medium weights, 210 to 240 Ibs, 
$3.90@3.95; heavy hogs, 250 to 300 lbs, $3.90 
@3.95; grassy heavy ends,  $3.75@3.85; 
roughs, common to good, $3.20@3.35; stags, 
common to choice, $2.50@3.00; pigs, gooa 
to choice, $3.45@3.55; skips, common to fair, 
$2.25@3.40. 

Thursday the market was active and 
higher; yorkers, $3.90G4; grassy to fair, 
$3.75@3.85; pigs, $3.45@3.65; others, $2.9@4 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, Oct. 1g 1898. 

Cattle.—The receipts of cattle this 
market last week were 54,256, as compared 
with 56,145 the previous week, and 54,112 
for the same week last year. On Monday, 
receipts were 13,001 head against 20,571 for 
the same day last week. The market 
opened up with native beef cattle and 
best Western range steers strong to 10c 
higher, while common to fair Western 
steers and all grades of Western cows and 
heifers ruled weak to 10c lower. Receipts 
were about a third below expectations. Of 
the fresh receipts 5,000 were Western 
rangers and 600 straight Texas, leaving 
7,000 natives. Trade was generally active, 
yet some remained unsold. The natives 
carried over from last week sold no high- 
er. Native steers sold at $4.00@5.70, bulk, 
$4.80@5.40; corn-fed Westerns, $4.10@5.40; 
grass Western steers, $3.70@4.50; Western 
cows and heifers, $3.00@4.25; straight Tex- 
as steers, 925 to 980 lbs, $3.50@3.90; native 
cows, $2. 3.60; heifers, $2.75@4.25; bulls 
$2.75@4.25; stags, $3.50@4.50; calves, $4.00@ 
7.25, and stockers and feeders, $3.00@4.70. 
Tuesday, the receipts were again very 
light, but business was slow and unsat- 
isfactory, with values at Monday’s range. 
Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week receipts have been 30,316, as com- 
pared with 42,347 for the same days last 
week. Wednesday, the market was active 
at the start, with the best fat cattle sell- 
ing 10c higher than on Monday, and 2@ 
30c higher than during the depression las. 
week; prices are now nearly back to the 
top, which is due to the very light run, 
as there is no particular improvement a 
distributing or consuming points. Top 
steers sold at $5.60@5.80; good to choice, 
$5.15@5.55; common to fair, $4.00@5.00; 
stockers, $3.40@4.50; veal calves, $4.00@7.0: 
for common to best. All butchers’ cattle, 
cows, heifers, and bulls, sold at strong 
prices. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 10,500; 
market ruled steady to strong at Wednes- 
day’s prices. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this mar- 
ket the past week were 64.248, as com- 
pared with 78,762 the previous week, and 
98,386 for the corresponding week in 1897. 
Monday, 20,647 head of sheep were on sale, 
as compared with 17,427 for the same day 
last week. A good demand prevailed, and 
values ruled strong to 10c higher. Lambs 
sold at $3.80@6.35, bulk, $5.25@6.10; native 
sheep, $2.75@4.75, bulk, $4.00@4.45; Westerns, 
$3.85@4.50, bulk, $4.00@4.45. Western feed- 
ing sheep sold at $3.85@4.25, and feeding 
lambs at $4.75@5.25. Tuesday, the market 
was again active, and prices ruled 
stronger for best sheep and lambs. Up 
to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts were 48,683 as compared with 47,425 
for the same days last week. Wednesday, 
sheep were in good demand, and steady to 
a shade higher, while lambs were neglect- 
ed and a trifle lower. No really choice 
native lambs were on sale. Common to 
fair lots sold around $5.25@5.50; anything 
better sold at $5.75@5.90, the latter the out- 
side price for the day. A few feeding 
lambs sold at $5.00, and a few clipped 
lambs at $4.75. In the sheep line ewes soid 
at $3.90@4.25; feeding sheep, $4.20@4.30; good 
mutton sheep, $4.40@4.60; lots with a year- 
line top. $4.70@4.80. 

Thursday the market held steady. 

Hogs.—'the receipts in this market the 
past week were 167,486, as compared with 
172,489 the previous week, and 159,259 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday. 
the receipts were 22,528, as compared with 
34,479 for the same day last week. °© The 
market opened 5@10c higher, but later the 
advance was about all lost and the finish 
was weak, with 4,000 unsold. Receipts 
were nearly a third below expectations. 
Packers were bearish, and several of them 
only purchased a few hundred each. The 
quality was better than a week ago, be- 
ing considered fair. Pigs were fairly plen- 
tiful, while choice light were scarce. 
Heavy sold at $3.45@3.924, bulk, $3.60@3.75; 
light, $3.50@3.92%, bulk, $3.70@3.80; mixed. 
$3.45@3.921%4, bulk, $3.65@3.80; pigs, $2.75@3.70, 
bulk, $3.10@3.40. Tuesday, receipts again 
fell short, yet values declined from 5 to 
10c, with a dull and unsatisfactory mar- 
ket. Up to and including Wednesday of 
this week receipts were 71,921, as compared 
with 95,799 for the same days last week. 
Wednesday, the general market was act- 
ive, and everything in the hog line sold 
higher, the low grades making the most 
advance, and all a strong ic higher. Low- 
grade packers, which means rough, old 
sows, etc, sold at $3.25@3.40; prime mixed 
packers, $3.60@3.75; prime mediums, butch- 
er-weights and shippers, $3.80@3.9. Light 
bacons, 120 Ib: Ibs, to average 
up at 170 to 175 lbs, sold at $3.75@3.80. 
Light-light sort of 180 to 150 lbs average, 
$3.50@3.6. Pigs under 100 lbs average, $3.00 





@3.40. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 
25,000; market opened steady to strong 
with lieht selling at $3.45@3.821%4: mixed, 
+ ade heavy, $3.30@3.90; roughs, $3.30@ 








STATE CROP REPORT FOR OCTOBER, 





The State crop report for October was 
issued from the office of the Secretary of 
State on the 8th inst. It is as follows: 

The number of acres of growing wheat 
in the State last spring as returned by 
supervisors in the Farm Statistics was 
1,730,224; the average yield per acre as 
found by threshing is 19.12 bushels, and 
the total yield in the State 33,083,261 bush- 
els. The total yield is found by multiply- 
ing the number of acres in each county 
by the average per acre in the same 
county and footing the products. The 
average per acre in the southern counties 
is 19.36 bushels; in the central, 19.60 bush- 
els, and in the northern, 15.02 bushels. 
These averages are based upon a return 
of 164,183 acres threshed in the southern 
counties, more than 28,000 in the central 
counties, and more than 10,000 in the 
northern counties. .The average per acre 
in the State is 0.52 bushels, and in the 
southern counties, 0.5 kushels less than 
the September estimates. It should per- 
haps be pdinted out that the returns that 
will be made by supervisors next spring 
may show that the acreage actually har- 
vested this year was less than above 
stated. The number of ‘acres harvested’’ 
as reported by supervisors the next spring 
after the harvest, is nearly always less 
than the ‘‘acres on the ground” reported 
in the spring preceding the harvest. No 
further estimate of the wheat crop of the 
— year will be made by this depart- 
ment. 

The total number of bushels of wheat 
reported marketed by farmers since the 
September report was published is 2,154,- 
884, and in the two months, August and 
September, 3,867,281. This is 232,249 bushels 
more than reported marketed in the same 
months last year. . 

Oats are estimated to yield 31.75 bushels 
per acre, barley 21.79 bushels, and corn 58 
bushels of ears. The estimate for oats is 
from threshers’ records. The _ estimates 
indicate that these are all full average 
crops. Corn was very generally harvest- 
ed without damage by frost. : 

Potatoes are estimated to yield 68 per 
cent and beans 66 per cent of average 
crops. The estimate fcr potatoes indi- 
cates a very general belief that the crop 
has been badly damaged by drouth. 

The percentages for winter apples are: 
Southern counties 47, central 77, northern 
72, and State 56. One year ago winter ap- 
ples were estimated at 11 per cent in the 
southern counties and 18 per cent in the 
State. 

The percentages for late peaches are: 
Southern counties 82, central 73, northern 
92, and State 81. One year ago the figures 
for the southern counties were 8, and 
State 12. 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 





The monthly crop report of the statisti- 
cian of the department of agriculture for 
October shows the average condition of 
corn on Oct. 1 to have been 82, as com- 
pared with 84.1 on Sept, 1, with 77.1 on 
Oct. 1, 1897, and with 82.9 the mean of the 
October averages of the last ten years. 
All the averages of 100 or upward reported 
last month have disappeared, except in 
Kentucky, where corn has held its own 
at one point above the standard. In Ohio 
and Missouri also the average is the same 
as last month, while there is an improve- 
ment of 4 points in Illinois and a decline 
of 4 points in Indiana, 2 points in Iowa 
and 5 points in Nebraska. Throughout the 
south the decline is general. The usual 
wheat report is withheld, pending the re- 
sult of further investigations, 

The preliminary estimate of the yield 
per acre of oats is 27.8 bushels. Thig is 
three-tenths of a bushel per azre less than 
the preliminary estimate of the crop of 
1897, but 2.1 bushels per acre above the 
mean of the preliminary averages of the 
last ten years. The average for quality 
is 83.3, against 87.6 one year ago. 

The preliminary estimate of the yield 
per acre of barley is 21.6 bushels, or 2.9 
bushels per acre less than in 1897 and 1.3 
bushels below the mean of the October 
estimates for the last ten years. The 
averege for quality is 91.3, as compared 
with 87.6 last year. 

The preliminary estimate of the yleld 
per acre of rye is 15.6 bushels. This is 
five-tenths of a bushel] less than the aver- 
age of last year, but 2.2 bushels above 
the mean of the October averages for ten 
years. The average of quality reported 
is 90.1, against 92.7 one year ago. 

The condition of buckwheat has declined 
since Sept. 1 12.6 points, being now 76.2. 
This is 14.6 points below the average on 
Oct. 1, 1897, and 8.3 points below the mean 
of the October averages of the last ten 
years. 

The condition of potatoes declined 5.2 
points during September. While it is still 
10.9 points higher than the October con- 
dition last year, it is 2.7 points below the 
mean of the October averages of the last 
ten years. 

The apple report shows a continued de- 
cline in every State in which this crop is 
of any commercial importance, except in 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska and Oregon, 
where a slight improvement is indicated. 

The yield per acre of hops is generally 
in excess of last year, California, where 
the yield will probably not exceed 1,000 
pounds to the acre, being the only excep- 
tion. 

The tobacco reports as a whole are 
somewhat less favorable than last month, 
Penrsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina showing a decline of 19, 
10.7 and 8 points, respectively. Kentucky, 
however. reports a condition indicating 93 
per cent of a full normal crop, an improve- 
ment of 4 points during the month, while 
Tennessee, Wisconsin and New York re- 
port 97, 98 and 100 per cent, respectively. 

To the Farmer, 

Having seen many inquiries in your 
columns regarding a reliable commission 
merchant, where the farmer may dispose of 
his products and realize a reasonable and 
fair market price, I would like to suggest the 
name of J. J. Cargill, 264 Cass Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., who has a special trade from which he* 
can get fancy prices for any first-class goods, 
especially butter, eggs, poultry and game. 
I,and many others from this place, have 
shipped him allof our dairy products this 
season, and have always received prompt 
remittances with prices somewhat better 
than guoted in paper. Iam, very respect- 
ully, E. 8. MILLER, Dryden, Mich. 
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iscellaneous. 


THIS - QUEER OLD WORLD. 
It is queer how things go by contraries 
here, 
*Tis always too cold or too hot, 
And the prizes we miss, you know, al- 
ways appear 
To be better than those that we’ve got; 
It is always too wet, or too dusty and dry, 
And the land is too rough or too flat, 
There’s nothing that’s perfect beneath the 
blue sky, 


—B 
It’s a pretty good world for all that. 


Seen pene are born but to dig in the 
soil, 
And sweat for the bread that they eat. 
While some neyver-learn the hard mean- 
ing of toil, 
And live on the things that are sweet; 
A few are too rich and a lot are too poor, 
And some are too lean or too fat— 
Ah, the hardships are many that men 
must endure, 


—But— 
It’s a pretty good world for all that. 


The man who must think envies them 
that must be 
Ever pounding ana digging for men, 
And the man with the pick would be 
happy if he 
Might play with the brush or the pen! 
All things go by contraries here upon 
earth, 
‘Life is empty and sterile and flat; 
Man begins to complain on the day of his 
birth, 


—Bu 
It’s a o preety, good ae for all that. 
. Kiser, in Cleveland Leader. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “‘The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist. ” “the Golden Rock,” &c. 





(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 

“What then?” 

“T have seen a pack of dogs worry a 
lion. They did not seek to overwhelm 
him by numbers in one great rush, for 
half would have been destroyed, and 
the rest perhaps put to flight. They 
dogged him, they gave him no rest. 
They gave warning to his prey. He 
could get no meat, nor sleep, nor rest, 
for while some curs slept or fed, there 
were always some to snap at his heels. 
In the end he was vanquished, when 
the time came for the final attack.” 

“It is a dog’s method,” growled the 
big Dutchman. 

“What then? These blacks are dogs. 
I say let us worry the whites. Let us 
start a fire here,” and he placed a 
brown finger on the map. “The Kaffirs 
will surprise and kill. The whites 
may, after a time, ralHy. Then the 
Kaftirs will make peace. Then we 
start a second fire here,” indicating a 
spot higher up, “and the same thing 
happens. And soon. The Kaffirs will 
so find their foe. They will so learn 
to act together. They will so prepare 
themselves for the great blow here- 
after. Moreover, if we strike now, all 
along the line, what will happen? The 
countries of the north, whence these 
accursed broods of whites come, will 
be alarmed. Their governments will 
say, ‘See, the blacks make common 
cause against the whites, let us com- 
bin to crush them! So they would 
send their ships, their armies, and big 
guns, and the Kaffirs would be like the 
smoke driven by the wind. My coun- 
sel is this. Let us slay here and strike 
there, a little war in one place, a rising 


elsewhere, until we have made the 
whites weary.of the land, and. the 
Kaffirs strong in their love for war. 


And all the time we will gather rifles 
and make soldiers.” 

“Do you speak so, chief, because in 
the north your people are losing heart.” 

“In the north,” said the Arab, proud- 

“I have fifty chiefs in the league, 
and each of them can put forth a thou- 
sand men. My friend, when the time 
comes, my banner will advance before 
such an army as has not been since the 
old days, when the true believers 
swept the world. If I chose now to 
send out the word I would win the 
country, and my heart leaps for the 
conflict; but it would avail us nothing 
to roll back the wave and have not 
strength enough to withstand the re- 
turn.” 

“You look too far ahead for me,” 
growled Stoffel. 

“So they all tell me,” said the chief, 
rising with angry brow to pace the 
room, “and every little swaggering 
leader of a hundred spears vexes my 
soul with his yelping, as if he were the 
lion himself. By the beard of the 
prophet! there are times when I would 
give them the point of the sword. I 
came here to escape them for a time, 
and now you, whom I judged fit for a 
great command, are at the same cry. 
You have but three tribes to keep in 





hold, and I have a hundred. Bismillab! 
Three Masai came to me with this 
message, that if I did not les nd them 
against the whites they would attack 
me.” 

“Yes,” said Stoffel with a slight 
smile, “and what was your answer?” 

“This,” said the Arab, as he drew 
out his sword and turned it in the light 
till the blade flashed like a tongue of 
fire. 


“Let me see,” said Stoffel, holding 
out his hand. ) 
“No,” replied the chief, shortly. 


“This blade is sworn to the faith.” 

Stoffel’s hand fell, as if by accident. 
on the stock of his rifle. 

“For my part,” he said softly. “I 
prefer this weapon.’ 

“Yes, I know it is the fashion to sit 
hid and shoot your enemy when he is 
still afar.” The Arab’s lip curled, then 
he drew the flat of his weapon over his 
brown arm, and gently sent it home. 
“Let us decide what the plan is to be. 
Your men are eager to begin, you say, 
and I would therefore urge upon you 
to rise suddenly and swiftly on the 
whites south of the river.” 

“And meantime, as I understand, 
you will keep aloof and watch how the 
tight goes. It is not by such means 
you will conquer the land.” 

“I have explained that first we must 
teach the Kaffirs how to fight with 
these new weapons. You can temper 
a sword only by beating hard the steel, 
and we can only build up an army 
strong, fierce, and keen, after it has 
been forged in many wars. But if you 
like not the task yourself, give me the 
lead of these men, and I will strike 


this first blow.” 

“These are mine! If I do not direct 
them, no other will. If I move, what 
pay is there for the service?” 

“I knew it, Stoffel. You return to 
your pay like a dog to his vomit. I 
have with me a packet of English 
money, from the sale of ivory at Zan- 
zibar, of the sum of one thousand. 
That is yours when the first blood has 
been shed, and when the fight is over, 
there are fifty tusks waiting to your 
order.” 

“The value of elephant teeth has 
gone down. Make the number one 
hundred.” 

“By Allah! 
fifty.” 

“Of the first quality?” 

“Your father was a Jew, 
Well, so be it.” 

“Put it down in writing. My mem- 
ory is short, and I might, when the 
time comes, claim the full hundred.” 

The sheikh took out his tablets and 
wrote the order. 

“Now,” he said, “we must start to- 
morrow, but to-night I am mindful to 
see that English girl of whom you 
spoke.” 

Stoffel laughed. 

“I see you will have your payment, 
too.” He rose up, opened a door, and 
‘alled te some one. 

There was a rustle of garments, and 
a girl entered the room. Miles, watch- 
ing from the verandah, drew in his 
breath and clutched at the wall. His 
blood ran cold with horror as he real- 
ized her position, the danger that con- 
fronted her, and the trials through 
which she must have passed. The zirl 
was slight of figure. He could not see 
her face, but there was about her an 
air of assurance that was entirely for- 
eign to his idea of her, and seemed tv 
tell its own tale before a word was 
spoken. 

The chief looked at her boldly as if 
she had been a slave at the auction. 
Then he drew the veil aside that partly 
hid her face, and next took a heavy 
chain that was about his neck and 
placed it over her head, lifting her 
heavy tresses to settle it. She laughed, 
and the sound of it made Miles shud- 
der. 

“I see,”’ said Stoffel, with a business 
air, “the thing is settled; you had bet- 
ter add another twenty-five to those 
tusks.” 

The chief nodded, and Stoffel, with a 
laugh, left the room. As he opened the 
door and stepped out on to the veran- 
dah, Miles, in a blind fury, struck him 
a heavy blow. The big man staggered 
back, dropping his rifle, which fell 
with a clatter against the door, roreing 
it open.” 

At the noise, the chief snatched at 
the light and came to the door, just as 
Miles was turning. Standing at the 
side of the chief, and peering out un- 
der his raised arm, was the girl, and 
at the sight of her Miles stood fixed. 

“Bismillah!” cried the chief, in a 
hoarse voice, “It is he! Seize him.” 

Heavy hands pinned Miles by the 
arms, as he stood staring. 


not a tooth more than 


Stoffel. 





“Thank God!” he muttered fervent- 
ly. The eyes that looked wonderingly 
at him were black, the cheeks were 
red, with a dusky hue, and the lips full 
and wanton. How could he, for one 
minute, have mistaken her for the 
other? But if this were the English 
lady, where then was Laura? 

“Verdom!” growled Stoffel, as he 
wiped his bleeding lips. ‘Let us look 
at him well.”” He pushed Miles rough- 
ly into the room, dragged his arms be- 
hind his back, and pinioned them at 
the elbows. “So we have got you, eh, 
you rooinek? Feel that,’ and he 
struck the helpless man -in the face 
with the flat of his hand, then laughed 
loudly. ‘To think that the fool should 
have come here—here.” He laughed 

again, wiping his eyes. 

Stoffel was not a pleasant man to 
look at now. Ordinarily he had a look 
of reckless good humor, produced by 
the way he cocked his felt hat on one 
side, and by a trick of thrusting his 
fingers inside his belt. Now his eyes 
had a cruel look in spite of his Iaugh- 
ter. 

The Arab looked curiously at Miles. 

“That was a great stroke with which 
you opened Nimr, but you did not prof- 
it by your escape.” 

“He will not escape me,” said Stof- 
fel. “But how came he here?’ 

“And you were certain he had been 
lost in the river,” said the Arab. 

Miles confronted his enemies stead- 
ily. 

“You have me in your power,” he 
said. “There is no need for you to 
treat me as if you were still afraid.” 

“Let him loose,” said the chief, with 
a smile, “and I will meet him here 
now, sword to sword,” and the blade 
once again flashed from its sheath, 

“Nay, that would be too good a death 
for him,” said Stoffel, angrily. “He 
has slain our men, he knows your hid- 
ing-place, he knows this retreat. He 
may have overheard our plans. He will 
have no chance given him, I will deal 
with him in my own way. Here, Nie- 
kerk, bring him along.” 

Miles was forced out of the room, 
and taken to a hut, where Stoffel him- 
self lashed him to the centre pole. Two 
men were ordered to remain in the hut, 
while a guard was stationed outside. 

Next morning there wags a noise of 
singing, and through the opened door 
Miles saw regiment after regiment file 
by, every man swelling the praise-roll 
of the new chant, and stamping his 
feet, so producing a hollow booming 
sound. At last the lashings were loosed, 
and Miles, stiff in the limbs from his 
cramped position, and aching from the 
tight fastenings, was ordered out. <A 
cup of water was given him, and a 
dish of mealie-meal pap, yellow, cold 
and heavy. The two, heavy, unkempt 
Boers, who stood by smoking, made 
sport over the “verdomde Englander,” 
as they called him, and bade him eat 
all the mess, for, they added, it would 
be his last meal. 

Miles ate slowly, but glanced around 
keenly. If they thought this was to be 
his last meal the more reason why he 
should eat while he could. When he 
had finished, he rubbed his arms ana 
legs to restore the circulation, and 
then they called on him roughly to get 
up, and he calmly bade them wait. 
Then when he was satisfied he rose to 
his feet, and held out his hands to be 
bound. 

“You are a ‘sterke duivel,’ ” said one 
Boer, with a trace of admiration. Yet 
nevertheless he put his strength to the 
knot. 

“You need not bind so tight.” 

“What does it matter, since you will 
be dead to-night? March!” 

The last warrior had passed into the 
forest. About the huts there were still 
groups of women and children, with a 
few score of red-blanketed men, who 
sat about the fires chatting. There was 
no sign of Stoffel, or Was El Rawa; 
neither could Miles see anything of 
Hans. They soon passed under the 
trees, down a narrow road that had not 
long been cut out, and as they went a 
body of men stepped out from the 
wood ahead of them, while another 
body brought up the rear. There could 
be no hope of a rescue now from Hans, 
if he were about; but Miles walked 
erect, seemingly indifferent to the talk 
of his guards, or to his fate. While he 
was alive and strong there was always 
a chance of escape, and that chance 
he would take when and where it of- 
fered, So he held his head up as he 
went and took note of everything, an- 
Swering when he was addressed, and 
meeting unfiinchingly the menacing 
movement, which at intervals, one or 
other of the young warriors would 
make towards him, with assegai or 
kerrie. 





Towards noon the course bent south. 
and a heavy sound among the tree, 
indicated that they were nearing {he 
great falls. In the afternoon they 
struck the river where the banks were 
low, and to his left Miles saw clouds of 
vapour marking the presence of the 
falls. His attention, however, was 
called to the scene ahead, where, on 
the shelving banks thousands of war- 
riors were drawn up in lines, their 
colored shields forming one unbroken 
line. On their right was a lagoon 
reaching out into the Jand, and here 
a party of men were engaged driving 
in a pole. 

Miles was marched down to within 
a few years of the regiment, and he 
saw the gleam of fierce eyes all fixed 
upon him. He felt now that the su- 
preme moment had arrived, and as all 
hope of escape left him in the presence 
of the multitude, he braced himself up 
to meet his fate with courage. He 
knew that any one of that savage band 
would take his death stroke without a 
quiver, and he looked steadily along 
the line, as though he were there to 
take command, and not to be con. 
demned. 

Presently Stoffel, with the sheikh 
and several indunas, came from the di- 
rection of the lagoon. 

“Englishman,” said Stoffel, speaking 
gravely, “you see that your life rests 
with us. There is no escape,” and he 
waved his arm down the long line. 

Miles followed the movement inyol- 
untarily, then watched the face of his 
enemy, for he felt that the man was 
about to try ‘him in some way. 

“We are many, and you are one. We 
have nothing to fear from you, You 
have everything to fear from us, It is 
useless for you to resist our wishes. If 
you do you are dead, and all your plans 
come to nothing. If you tell, you gain 
your life.” 

“What is it you want?’ 

“Merely a word in exchange for your 
life. Tell us first who led you here. 
Next, why you have come. It is a lit- 
tle thing. It does you no hurt, neither 
your friend; for we have not found 
him.” 

“And what if I tell you this? 

“Your bonds will bé loosened, and 
you may go,” and Stoffel looked over 
the land, while his fingers uncon- 
sciously tightened on his rifle. 

“How far will you let me go before 
you shoot me in the back?” said Miles, 
coolly. (To be Continued.) 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE WAR 


san. 





In the September Forum Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Vanderlip 
writes on “Lessons of Our War Loan,” 
about which he says: 

“The arrangements for this bond is- 
sue had every element of popular suc- 
cess. It was in the fullest sense a 
popular cause, at a time when money 
was easy and securities were high. 
They were issued at par, and every 
man With $20 knew that he could in- 
vest it and get a twenty-dollar secur: 
ity back. There was no commission, no 
premium, no restriction as to the char- 
nucter of the remittance. The treasury 
received any form of United States 
currency, any kind of bank check or 
draft, post-office money-orders, or ex- 
press money-orders. 

“It is a curious fact that a larger 
sum was received through the mails in 
currency than in post-office money- 
orders. It was not a rare thing to re- 
ceive a thousand-dollar bill in an un- 
registered letter, and Mr. Vanderlip 
states that from all these subscribers 
there was no complaint of the loss of 
2 Currency remittance, The subscrib- 
ers’ use of banking instruments shows 
how general has become that method 
of remitting money. 

“Over $100,000,000 in checks, drafts, 
and certificates of deposit were re- 
ceived from subscribers for the five- 
hundred-dollar and smaller bonds, 
while the 2-per-cent. deposits en the 
subscriptions for the larger amounts 
were wholly in the shape of certified 
checks. About $198,500,000 of the 
$200,000,000 bonds issued will be paid 
for by means of bank paper and certifi- 
cates.of deposit. 

“Under the provisions of the law 
every subscription made by a syndi- 
cate, Corporation or association was re- 
jected, the preference being given to 
individuals. The entire loan was ab- 
sorbed by individual offers for amounts 
less than $4,500, 

“Half of the loan, more than $100, 

10,000, has gone to 230,000 people each 
of whom subscribed for $500 or less. 
The number of persons who applied for 
the bonds reached 320,000; and if they 
were mustered into military ranks they 
would outnumber by almost 100,000 
our army of regulars and volunteers 
enlisted for the Spanish-American 
war,’ 





ROUGH RIDERS’ LAST NIGHT IN 


CAMP, 





: Shortly after nightfall, at the time 
when the long-drawn bugle-call for 
taps formerly sent men to their beds, 
great bonfires were seen flaring up 
near the mess-quarters of the four first 
troops that had succeeded in getting 
out ahead of the rest. Presently, one 
bonfire, near the head of the camp, 
having absorbed most of the fuel, the 
ae from the different troop streets 

gathered around it in greater numbers 
to listen to the deep-throated songs of 
some of the men from the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

The appearance of Rattlesnake Pete, 
the Sioux, and Polluck, the Pawnee, in 
the ring around the fire, called for 
something livelier than songs. In re- 
sponse to a general stamping of teet 
and blood-curdling warwhoops, Rattle- 
snake Pete coudescended to treat the 
crowd to the Sioux stamp dance, sig- 
nifying the hardening of the ground 
when the rains let up in spring. All 
those that could lay claim to having 
seen the dance, as it is danced by 
Sioux bucks, joined in the ceremony. 

The sound of this revelry brought 
Levi Jones, the Cherokee, and Mce- 
Michael, the Apache, out of their tents, 
is well as several others, whose fea- 
tures and straight black hair were liv- 
ing tokens of the Indian blood still 
flowing in their veins. With the help of 
these and other experts, the crowd of 
yelling rough riders was treated to the 
shake dance of the Apaches, with army 
helts serving for the rattlesnakes that 
should be carried in the hands of the 
dancers, One rough rider there was in 
particular, of undisputed white de- 
scent, but arrayed in a pair of pink 
drawers which might do credit to the 
tuste of any savage brave, who did this 
part of the grewsome dance so well 
that even Apache-Michael grunted his 
approval, Then came a war dance led 
ly Cherokee Jones, and the Moqui 
~moke dance, the dance of harvest and 
peace, in which the dancers smoke 


pipes and leave long trails of smoke 
behind them as they circle around. 
This was a trick every rough rider felt 
l\imself competent to do, so it was not 
long before the whole crowd, with 
corn-cob pipes between their clinched 





teeth, and hugging blankets of all de- 
scriptions, were hopping madly about 
the fire, barking the long-drawn ullullu 
of the Moqui like so many moon-struck 
dogs. 

Next morning, notwithstanding the 
late revels, all hands were up early to 
‘atch the first train to New York. The 
farewell impression of camp and of 
their soldier’s life that the departing 
volunteers carried away with them 
Was the cheerful function of breakfast, 
when all the familiar figures emerged 
from their tents once more at mess 
call and lined up at their kitchens to 
get their tin cups filled with ink-black 
coffee for the last time.——Edwin Emer- 
son, Jr., in Collier’s Weekly, 





WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

“You ought to have seen Mr. Mar- 
shall when he called on Dolly the other 
night,” remarked Johnnie Conklin ‘en- 
thusiastically to his. sister’s young 
man, who was taking tea with the 
family. “I tell you he looked fine a- 
setting there alongside of her with his 
arm”"—— 

“Johnnie!” gasped his sister, her face 
assuming the color of a boiled lobster. 

“Well, so he did,” persisted Johnnie. 
“He had his arm” 

John!’ screamed his mother, frantic- 
ally, as she made a reach for his ear 
and upset the contents of the teapot in 
the company’s lap. 

“Why,” whined the now 
frightened boy, “I was’—— 

“You boy,” roared the father, “get 
out!” 

And Johnnie got, crying as he went, 
“I was only going to say he had his 
army clothes on, and Dolly knows he 
did, too.” 





badly 


* * u 

A Cleveland man who went East to 
spend his vacation brought home with 
him what he thinks is a new mother- 
in-law story, says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Mother-in-law stories are a 
drug on the market, but this one seems 
to be a little less druggy than usual. 

A man and his wife went to Europe, 
and the man’s mother-in-law weat 
along. Up to this point there is no 
novelty in the story. 

On the voyage the mother-in-law fell 
ill and died. Of course, she had to be 
buried at sea, and so the usual canvas 
sack was made, but instead of an iron 
weight to sink the body they used a 
bag of coal, 

In commenting on the arrangements 
afterward the bereaved son-in-law, 
who stuttered badly, said: 

“I—I always knew where m-m-m- 
mother-in-law was g-going, but b-b- 
blame me if I s-s-supposed she'd have 
t-to carry her aed n $ f- ‘fue LY’ 

An old ditties woman was dying. 
The storm was raging without, the 
wind was howling and the rain dash- 
ing against the window panes. Her 
people and the doctor were gathered 
round her bed. “I maun dee, doctor; 1 
maun dee,” said the sick woman. 

“Ay, ay, I'm mickle feart ye are 
gaun,” the doctor replied. 

“Weel, weel, the Lord’s will be 
done,” his patient responded, “but it’s 
an awfu’ night to be gaun | skirlin’ 
through the clouds.” 

* * * 

The Chef's Excuse.—“Take it away!” 
shouted the King of Bkplo. “What on 
earth is the matter with the meat? 
Are you trying to poison me?’ 

“It must have been,” the chef hum- 
bly explained, “that the gentleman 1 
cooked this afternoon was a bitter sec- 
tarian.”"—Cincinnati Enquirer, 

% * * 

A man from the country once went 
to a-noted artist who had painted a 
celebrated picture of David, and said 
he wanted him to paint a picture of 
his father. The artist consented, and 
suggested that it would be necessary 
for the subject to come to the studio. 
That, however, the son declared to be 
“impossible,” and at last the fact came 
out that he was dead. “Have you a 
photograph?” asked the artist. No; a 
photograph had never been taken. 
“Then I cannot paint him,” declared 
the artist. “But you painted David.” 
retorted the man, “and he has been 
dead much longer than my father!” 
This was irresistible. and so the artist 
consented to do his best. When the 
fancy picture of his father was fin- 
ished, the faithful son came to see it, 
and liked it very much. “It is very 
good,”’ he said; “but.” he added, after 
a little reflection, “how the old man 
has changed.” “Yes,” replied the 
artist, “and the mother of Solomon 
would probably have made the same 
observation regarding my picture of 
David. had she been privileged to see 
it.” 








MRS. PINKHAM TALKS TO THE FUTURE WOMAN. 





Will the New Generation of Women be More 




































JESSIE EBNER, 


the ovaries. 


Beautiful or Less So? Miss Jessie 


Ebner’s Experience. 





A pleasing face and graceful 
figure! These are equipments that 
widen the sphere of woman's useful- 
ness. How can a woman have grace 
of movement when she is suffering 
from some disorder that gives her those 
awful bearing-down sensations? How 
can she retain her beautiful face when 


she is nervous and racked with pain? 

Young women, think of your future and provide 
against ill health. Mothers, think of your growing 
daughter, and prevent in her as well as in yourself 
irregularity or suspension of nature’s duties. 

If puzzled, don’t trust your own judgment. Mrs. 
Pinkham will charge you nothing for her advice; write 
to her at Lynn, Mass., and she will tell you how to 
make yourself healthy and strong. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound strength- 
ens the female organs and regulates the menses as 
nothing else will. 


Following is a letter from Miss 
1712 West Jefferson St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


‘“‘DEAR Mrs. Pinkuam:—I feel it my duty to let you 
know of the great benefit your remedies have been to 
me. I suffered for over a year with irflammation of 
I had doctored, but no medicine did me 
any good. Was atasanatarium for two weeks. The 
doctor thought an operation necessary, but I made up 
my mind to give your medicine a trial before submit- 
ting to that. I was also troubled with 
leucorrheea, painful menstruation, diz- 


ziness, Nervousness, and was so 
weak that I was unable 
to stand or walk. I have 


tles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and 
Blcod Purifier, and am 


now in good health. I will'always give your medicine the highest praise.” 
Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman best Understands a Woman’s Ills 
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MACKINTOSH FOR $2.75 a 
ut this ou 
Send No Money. and send to us, 
state your height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 
send you this coat by express, C. 0. 
, Subject to examination; examine 
and try iton at your nearest ex- 
press Office and if found exactly 
as represented and the most won. 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat youcan buy 
for $5.00, pay the express agent a 
offer price, $2.75, ond Tosh charge 
S MACK OSH is atest 
1899 style, made ne be pavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
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suitable for both rain or overeoat, and 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered 
by us or any other house. For Free 
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to @5.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats he annoy $5.00 to $10.00, write for Free 
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(Sears, Roebuck & Co. & Co. are thoroughly reliable,—Editor. 
/* Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches 
° from a bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 


gold-filled cases, we shall offer a portion of — st at 
prices never before heard of in the Watch trade. Among 
the stock are 8,780 AMERICAN STYLE W STCES, iu 





or by the dozen to private parties or 

heard-of LOW PRICE ‘or $s.08 EACH. ¥ach and 
every watch is nteed s perfect timekeeper, 
and each watch is accompanied with our — 
tee for 20 years. Think ofit! A genuine Amer- 
ican Style Le heTery a An oi gold-filled 
Case, and guarant 
wanting 8 first-class, pr bin koe at about 
one-third retail price, should order at once. Watch 
can make money by buying by tho 

tosell, CUT THIS OUT and send tos and 
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The FREE PREss offers to send to 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

on trial for the remainder,of the year 
The Twice-a-Week Detroit Free Press 
for ONLY 20 CENTS. The Free Press 
is a paper of national reputation; clean 
and reliable in every way, and get- 
ting it twice a weekis almost as good 
as a daily. It will be stopped Jan. 1, 
99, unless ordered continued. Send 
your order direct to the Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich. Sample copies sent 
free. Address 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The Twice-a-Week Free Press will 
be sent free one year to anyone send- 
ing us 8 trial us 8 trial subscriptions with $1. 60. 
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BUTLER, D. F. & P. 
9 Fort St Sr est, (Hammond Saltaing. ) 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
G City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 


















perfectly satisfactory, and exactly as 
pay $3.98 and express charges, and it is yours, 
otherwise you do not pay one cent. Can we make 
& fairer offer? Be sure to mention whether you 

want ladies’s or gents’ size. Price per dozen, 
$42.00. If full amount, $3.98 is sent with the 
rder, we will include one of our special heavy GOLD 











FILLED CHAINS, which retail the world over, for $1.00, Address at once, 


SAFE WATCHL CO. 48 Warren Sts NEW ¥o 


WE NEED WORKERS. 
Men and women earn $5 TO $10 PER WEEK 


and learn a genteel 
profession that will bring you in hundreds of 





dollars. For particulars address 
LABADIE ART CO., 148 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICEKS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A, P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 














All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva Mich. 


VARIETY IN CLUB WORK. 








Originality and good judgment are 
the keynotes of success in club work. 
If successful the two must go hand in 
hand. ‘The former may exist without 
the latter, but the latter never without 
the former. Unfortunately both are 
sometimes lacking. 

A club may be prosperous for one or 
two years and follow the same beaten 
path month after month. Three or 
four years comparatively healthy exist- 
ence may be maintained with only 
oceasional variety in method and 
work. But the truly and continuously 
successful club, the club that grows in 
popularity with each successful year 
steers clear of ruts, no matter whither 
the goal toward which they lead. 

The people demand variety and that 
demand should and must be gratified. 
Variety ought to be furnished when- 
ever and wherever possible without 
working to the disadvantage of the or- 
ganization. While in farmers’ club 
work some well defined general plan 
must always be decided upon and per- 
sistently followed to a successful issue, 
yet in every conceivable way should 
the collateral exercises be varied. Many 
a club has apparently forgotten this 
and unless a revelation comes to them 
along this line their future days will 
be far from their best ones. 

The true secret of the ten, twenty 
and even thirty years’ successful work 
of some of the farmers’ clubs in this 
State lies in the careful and original 
observance of this principle. Their 
work has been varied. Occasionally a 
program hag been given entirely into 
the nands of the young people. Chil- 
dren’s days have been held annually. 
Pioneer programs have won the lasting 
allegiance of the older members. Teach- 
ers’ and patrons’ meetings have at- 
tracted still another most desirable 
element. Joint meetings between two 
or more adjacent clubs have brought 
new ideas to all participants. In the 
matter of entertainment and refresh- 
ments almost innumerable opportuni- 
ties present themselves for praise- 
worthy, profitable and popular original- 
ity, and yet how often do we find the 
clubs neglecting this easiest of all 
means of maintaining interest in club 
work, 

We shall, in the near future, publish 
a series of articles on the subject, 
“How. We Maintain Interest in Farm- 
ers’ Club Work,” by representatives of 
the oldest and best farmers’ clubs in 
the State. We commend these experi- 
ence sketches to every club worker, 
and particularly to the members of the 
younger clubs. 





THE SUMMER VACATION. 





The reports which have come from 
the summer club meetings have been 
uniformly excellent. They demon- 
strate the correctness of our argument 
made more than two years ago, when 
we pleaded for no summer vacation in 
club work. Not only this year, but last 
year and the year before it has in gen- 
eral been found to be true that those 
clubs are healthiest and do emphatical- 


ly the best work, which hold their 
meetings regularly throughout the 
year. Getting well into the harness 


again after a three or four month’s yva- 
eation is the work of another three or 





four months, as many a club has dem- 
onstrated to its sorrow. 

A meeting every month of the year 
seems essential to the best success. A 
careful reading of the reports during 
the present month and the next two 
months will make plain this fact. The 
reports from the long vacation clubs 
will not infrequently be found to con- 
vey the idea that something has been 
lost, either in attendance or interest, 
which must be regained before the gen- 
eral condition of the club again be- 
comes normal. 

On the other hand the invigorating 
influence of the annual picnic is equal- 
ly plainly manifest. We have during 
the past two years kept a carefully pre- 
pared list of those clubs known to us 
to have followed the plan of regular 
monthly meetings, with an annual pic- 
nic for July or August, and althouga 
an occasional exception gives our 
theory a hard trial, yet, on the whole, 
we are more and more convinced that 
such a plan is the best for most locali- 
ties. 

We urgently request club workers 
throughout the State to carefully ob- 
serve the workings of the two plans— 
the long vacation plan, and the one 
month picnic vacation plan—with a 
view toward determining what is best 
for the general good of the clubs of the 
State. Success or failure of the farm- 
ers’ club movement in the future will 
be largely influenced by the proper 
solution of just such problems of de- 
tails as this. 





NOTES ON LOCAL CLUB REPORTS. 





The reports of the Norvell Club uni- 
forniy retiect credit upon both club 
and reporter. 

The Utile Dulci Club is specific in its 
endoisement of equal taxation along 
the lines of the Atkinson Bull. 

In the Medina Club report the synop- 
sis of the paper “Success or Failure” 
is well worth the time of the busiest 
man to read. 

The reports received from the Clyde 
and Grant Club invariably bear evi- 
dence of the good work of its members. 
The original poem in this issue is from 
this club. 

In the death of Mr. John Price of the 
Essex and Fulton Center Clubs the 
Association loses one of its most loyai 
supporters. .His genial presence and 
kindly words of counsel at the last two 
annual meetings will be long remem- 
bered by the editor of this department. 

The White Lake Club is doing thor- 
oughly what every farmers’ cub in 
Michigan ought to do, and what many 
are doing, in the securing of written 
statements from all legisiative candi- 
dates in its district regarding their 
position on the Kimmis County Sala- 
ries Bill and the Atkinson Equal Taxa- 
tion Bill. 

The Liberty Club, one of the oldest 
and best farmers’ clubs in the State, is 
one of the long vacation clubs. Its re- 
port in this issue bears no evidence of 
the customary bad effects, except that 
contained in the sentence: “As usually 
occurs after having had a vacation this 
first meeting was poorly attended.” 





THAT QUESTION BOX. 

The Executive Committee has in- 
vited the following State institutions 
to be heard from at the coming An- 
nual Meeting of the State Association 
of Farmers’ Clubs, viz: The University; 
The State Normal School; The Agricul- 
tural College; College of Mines; School 
for the Blind and Industrial School. 
It has also arranged to make use of a 
Question Box at that time, through 
which any member of the Association 
may obtain information desired regard- 
ing the workings of these institutions. 

In order to make this Question Box 
of the greatest possible good it is essen- 
tial that the questions shall be prac- 
tical and that they be stated in a clear 
and concise manner. The undersigned 
having been invited to take charge of 
the Question Box takes the liberty of 
asking that these questions be pre- 
pared, so far as may be, beforehand. 
Here will be a rare opportunity to ob- 
tain knowledge of these State institu- 
tions and it is earnestly hoped that the 
opportunity will be freely and fully 
improved. 


Clinton Co, J. T. DANIELLS. 





AT OUR CLUB. 
BY MRS. H. KINGSLEY, OF THE CLYDE 
AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 





Where is it, with a cheerful haste, 

We gather to a pleasant feast, 

And all the, sweets of leisure taste? 
’Tis at cur Club. 


Where is it that friend meets with friend, 
The hands of fellowship extend 
And many a social hour spend? 

*Tis at our Club. 


Where is it, that with eager heart, 

In each discussion we take part, 

Nor fear the scorner’s venomed dart? 
‘Tis at our Club. 


Where they, 
tongue, 

Or they, the timid_and thy young, 

Can feel ’tis frienas they ure among, 
At our Club. 


whose gift, the silvery 


That while in reading and debate, 

They coyly shrink or hesitate, 

They need not fear a mocking fate, 
At our Club. 


But each is helped his part to bear, 

His words are listened to with care, 

His thoughts, his hopes, we all may 
share, 
At our Club. 


The younger members, too, unite, 
To make our meetings fresh and bright; 
Their recitations, songs, delight 

All at our Club. 


And then the ladies have their say, 

And tell the best and easiest way 

To manage all beneath their sway, 
At our Club. 


And with their ready cheerfulness 

To do their part, their helpfulness 

Goes far to make a grand success 
Of our Club. 


Then, when the time draws on apace 

To part, with bright and smiling face 

We go, to meet with God’s good grace, 
At our next Club. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 

‘After the summer vacation our club 
resumed its work by holding an inter- 
esting meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. M. Boyle, October 5. The club 
commenced with this meeting its 
twelfth year of work and the writer, 
having been absent from but three of 
its meetings during these years, feels 
qualitied to speak of its good work and 
to appreciate its benefits. Since the 
just sueeting one of our most enthusi- 
astic and most earnest workers, Mr. 
John Price, has been called from us by 
death. Mr. Price was a member of 
both the Fulton Center Club and the 
Essex Club and his cheerful presence 
and faithful work will be sadly missed. 

This being the »ynnual meeting, offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, 
A. Matthews; vice-president, C. D. 
Rice; recording secretary, Mrs. M. S. 
Moss; treasurer, Mrs. J. T. Daniells; 
librarian, J. Blemaster; corresponding 
secretary, J. T. Daniells. After the 
usual exercises were completed the As- 
sociational question was taken up. 
M.S. Moss said he was not fully post- 
ed but felt that our taxes should be 
more justly levied and corporations be 
required to pay their proper share, and 
though they are wealthy and powerful 
they should not be permitted to thwart 
justice. The railways are paid an ex- 
orbitant price for carrying the United 
States mails. 

S. M. Boyle was glad to see that rail- 
way officials are more accommodating 
than they were a few years since, 
and he will “hurrah” for the man, men, 
means and forces, by which taxation 
is equalized. 

C. D. Rice said: Some say that a 
little extra tax is of small moment, 
but the principle is un-American and 
wrong, and if let alone where will it 
lead to? Let all property be on an 
equality before the law. 

George Jewett said the question is a 
difficult one to solve. The true value 
of corporate property should be found 
and then justly taxed. 

W. I. Caruss believes that corporate 
attorneys, by “sharp” practices and by 
misrepresenting facts are largely re- 
sponsible for the present unjust taxa- 
tion. 

J. T. Daniells said that the evils of 
unequal taxation have been steadily 
growing and the proper time to right 
this Wrong has come. The mass of the 
people are on the right side of the 
question and on the other side is the 
concentrated and organized strength of 
capital. Every taxpayer should watch 
closely every act of the legislature 
and communicate with the member 
from his district. remembering that 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.”’ 

The Essex and the Enterprise clubs 
will hold a joint meeting, on Novem- 
ber 10th, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Jewett. 

Clinton Co. J. T. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec 


UTILE DULCI FARMERS’ cLUp. 

The last meeting of the Utile Dye; 
Club was held at the home of Mr. an; 
Mrs. N. A. Clapp, Sept. 28. We listened 
to several se.ections by the quarto: 
a paper by Mrs. Smith, recitation j¢ 
Mrs. James Clapp. The question, “Lie 
Most Practical Solution of the Raji. 
road Taxation Problem,” was dis. 
cussed. Mr. Gage was the first speak- 
er. He thought there ought to be ¢o))- 
missioners appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into taxable property. Que 
thought the railroad rates ought to je 
reduced, as farm produce is so |v y, 
and that they ought to tax railroads 
according to their value. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed: Resolved, That we, as a club, are 
emphatically in favor of taxing rajj- 
reads according to value, and thar 
value shall be determined by an elec. 
tive commission. Adjourned to mevt 
in two weeks at Mr. and Mrs, Jo. 
Smith’s. 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC. 

ECKFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The July meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 1, 
J. Shipp, and was largely attended. 
General topic for discussion, “Should 
Agriculture be Taught in Our Public 
Schools?’ Mr. Tatfee thought it prac- 
ticable and was decidedly in favor of 
the plan. Mr. Shipp opposed on the 
ground of impracticability. After an 
interesting paper by Mrs, F. V. Frost 
the meeting adjourned for one month. 

The August meeting was held with 
Mr. and Mrs. John Andree. Your cor- 
respondent not being present, a report 
is impossible. The September meeting 
was a most enthusiastic one and was 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Miller. General quesiion, 
“Fruit Growing.” led by L. D. Sackett, 
Suggestions for the benefit of the 
county fair were given by T. J. Shipp. 
The Question Box isa decidedly inter- 
esting feature of these clubs and at 
this meeting was in charge of Wm. 
Thunder. Gctober meeting will be 
held with Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Thunder. 

REPORTER. 
MAPLE VALLEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met with Mr. and Mrs. Bo- 
gardus September 27, with a decidedly 
good attendance. ‘Topic for discussion, 
“Is the Cultivation of Flowers and a 
iaste for music a benefit to a farmer's 
family morally and physically?’ <A 
paper in the afiirmative by Mis. C. EB. 
Tuck was read by J. A. Dockery. Mr. 
Snyder followed with a few well chos- 
en remarks along the same line. Our 
October meeting will be held with Mrs. 
Arbogast. 

Montcalm Co. MRS. F. S. K. 

CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Clyde and Grant Farmers’ Club 
held its September session at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Earnest, and 
was delightfully entertained by Mrs. 
Earnest, her husband having been 
called to Canada by the serious illness 
of his sister. President F. A. Beard 
called the meeting to order and an in- 
teresting literary and musical program 
was given, a feature of which was an 
original poem by Mrs. Henry Wings- 
ley, “At Our Club.” A motion was 
carried to the effect that the club re- 
quest the publication of this poem in 
The Michigan Farmer. 

The Viewing Committee, Messrs. 
Aiken, Myron and Kingsley reported 
the farm as being in an orderly nd 
prosperous condition. 

First question from the box, “Why 
do not the farmers attend the ¢au- 
cuses? Mrs. D. B. Smith answered 
that it was because of a lack of inter- 
est. Mr. J. W. Gardner knows of no 
good reason why farmers and tax- 
payers stay at home and allow politi 
cians to manage the caucuses. After 
much discussion of the situation Hel- 
ry Kingsley and Michael Myron were 
appointed and officially authorized to 
interview the various nominees of %! 
Clair county for the legislature as [° 
their position with regard to the bills 
known as “The Atkinson Equal Taxa- 
tion Bill” and “The Kimmis County 
Salaries Bill,’ and report the same 2! 
the next meeting. 

Question for discussion at the Octo- 
ber session will be “Will it pay the 
farmers to buy fertilizer at $30 per ton. 
with wheat at sixty cents per bushel*”. 
meeting to be held the Jast Wednes- 
day in the month at the residence ©! 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Kingsley. 

St. Clair Co. MRS. O. McKAY, Cor. Sec. 

NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the meeting held at “Fairview 
with L. D. Watkins and wife on Sei’ 
tember 24, the resolution, emanatils 
from the Webster Club of Oakland 
County, to turn down every member 0! 
the last legislature who voted against 
the Atkinson bill was adopted. al 
though by a light vote. In the discus 
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sion, L. D. Watkins said that the 
Grange and the Farmers’ Clubs held 
the balance of power and should turn 
out every political trickster and elect 
to office only men whom we know to 
be clean, and who will represent us. 

L. Whitney Watkins would have 
candidates for office put themselves on 
record on the leading issues and then 
live up to their pledges or be retired. 

T. B. Halladay was opposed to the 
local taxation of railroads because 
some townships would be benefited and 
others not, because the rolling stock 
is widely distributed and could not be 
reached, because the railroads are sub- 
ject to law as common carriers, and in 
some cases need special privileges. 

The wheat market was discussed to 
some extent but the members were 
very chary about giving advice as to 
the time to sell, other than “When 
you need the money, then sell.” No 
expression was taken but the secretary 
hazards nothing in saying that the 
club is a unit in desiring the passage 
of the County Salaries bill. 

Jackson Co. A. R. PALMER, Sec. 
WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The White Lake Farmers’ Club held 
its October meeting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Skarrett October 
1, with a large attendance. Under the 
head of unfinished business, E. P. 
Flower reported his correspondence 
with the candidates for the State Leg- 
islature. 

The State Association question, “The 
most practical solution of railroad 
taxation,” was then discussed with 
considerable interest, being opened by 
President R. D. Hubbard. He is not 
in favor of chronic kickers and grum- 
blers, but sometimes forbearance ceases 
to be a virtue and the proper time 
appears when the people should arise 
and demand such reforms as will be 
just and equitable to all, and rail- 
roads should be brought under such 
laws and supervision as thereby they 
shall be required to furnish their just 
proportion of taxes. He would also re- 
ceive pledges from the legislative and 
senatorial candidates before election 
on the leading questions before the 
people, so that we can better judge 
their merits and qualifications. Other 
speakers objected to requiring pledges 
from candidates, as by so doing their 
influence and liberty would be restrict- 
ed and they would hold a disadvan- 
tageous position. 

The next speaker would enforce tax- 
ation upon railroads, etc., according to 
the amount of their investment, the 
same as other property is assessed. 
They receive their share of protection 
under our state government and ought 
to assist in its support. R. England: 
There ought to be no favored classes 
in regard to taxation. All ought to be 
accorded the same privileges. If this 
question is to be solved satisfactorily 
to us we must send men to frame our 
iaws whose interests are identical 
with ours. 

The Atkinson bill was quite favor- 
ably referred to as a step in the right 
direction. The discussion diverged 
considerably from the main question. 

The local question came next, “What 
shall we Jo with tramps, beggars and 
gypsies?” Many of the above named 
class are unworthy of any assistance 
or charity, while others are truly needy 
and deserving of open-hearted charity. 
While we cannot always judge the per- 
sons who are worthy of our assistance 
and there is danger of being imposed 
upon, it is best usually to follow the 
divine command and feed the hungry. 
clothe the naked and minister to the 
sick. Musie and recitations inter- 
spersed the above questions, making 
the meeting a'very enjoyable occasion. 
The next meeting is to be held with 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Welch, of Spring- 
field, November 5. 

Oakland Co, J. J., Cor. Sec. 

MEDINA FARMERS’ CLUP. 


The September meeting of Medina 
Farmers’ Club convened at Bro. John 
Lathrop’s the 17th. “Suecess or Fail: 
ure” was the title of a paper by R. 
H. Rogers. Success falls to no man. 
It must be attained. Luck is said to 
be the lazy man’s excuse for failure, 
but many a hard worker fails from 
bad management. Perhaps he plans 
more than he can execute; is one who 
“achieves so little because of the much 
he conceives;” or he may be unstable, 
and has knocked at too many of the 
doorways of life and abided in none, 
“only to reap a harvest of barren re- 
srets.” Thinking and doing, planning 
and executing, must go hand in hand. 
Don't sell your cows because dairy 
Products are low this year, and buy 
high-priced sheep to suffer an ap- 
Proaching decline in prices. When an 





article is low is the time to buy and 
when prices rule high is a good time 
to sell. It is said of the professions 
that there is plenty of room in the up- 
per stories. This is equally true of 
farming. We should seek to know 
more of the science of agriculture and 
reduce this knowledge to practice. 

If our club would accomplish the 
most good it must follow some plan of 
work. In its discussions those sub- 
jects laid out by our State Association 
should receive our first attention. We 
wish to secure proper legislation on 
taxation, salaries to county officials, 
ete. We must first have a strong popu- 
lar sentiment in favor of such legisla- 
tion. This can be secured in no bet- 
ter way than by unanimous work of 
farmers’ clubs and granges all over 
the State. The paper was not dis- 
cussed to any extent. 

W. R. Poucher read a paper about 
“Office Seekers.” We were besieged 
by many of them prior to the noni- 
nating conventions, each of which 
seemed intensely interested in yourself 
and family, bestowing compliments 
without measure, but after election, 
chance if they would recognize you 
when meeting you. These fellows are 
numerous and we ought to take our 
choice and secure good officers. It is 
in our power to do so if we will. It 
was remarked that the farmers were 
as much at variance in caucuses and 
conventions as any class of men, and 
often one of their own number would 
be sacrificed for a lawyer, doctor or 
merchant, when perhaps the farmer 
was better qualified and equally 
worthy. 

The club will meet with Thomas 
Joughin, Oct. 22, which is our thir- 
teenth annual meeting, and time for 


electing officers. 
COR. SEC’Y. 


LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 


After a vacation of three months the 
club met at “Log Cabin Farm,” the 
home of R. D. M. Edwards, Oct. 1. As 
usually occurs after having had a 
vacation, the first meeting was poorly 
attended. J. J. Calkins, former police 
justice of Jackson, and Republican 
nomineee for circuit court commis- 
sioner, and A, J. Patch, Republican 
nominee for county treasurer, were 
present. Mr. Patch was given an op- 
portunity to state his position on the 
temperance question, and said he had 
sold his saloon and had no interest in 
it whatever, that he intended to do 
something else if he could. He came 
here to-day as a member of the board 
of supervisors to hear the discussion on 
the “County Salaries bill,” to learn the 
wishes of the farmers regarding it, and 
be prepared to vote intelligently if the 
bill becomes a law, . 

Mr. Edwards _ stated the position 
taken by the club in regard to temper- 
ance, the salaries bill and taxation, 
and the resolution in regard to voting 
for representatives who will not sup- 
port these measures. He gave the 
substance of the Kimmis bill, and 
said fees are often collected illegally, 
are more often over-reached than 
otherwise. If I go to an officer I must 
pay him for services rendered. If the 
fee goes into the county treasury it 
helps the taxpayers. I am in favor of 
this bill because it takes away a 
temptation from the officer, and I 
think the money should be turned into 
the treasury. 

President Kennedy is delighted that 
it is to be left to the board of super- 
visors. They are disinterested and 
will do what is right. F 

G. W. Jones: In the county I came 
from (Lake Co., Ill.) the supervisors 
do fix the salary of the county officers, 
and it works well. I think the salary 
should be high enough so there will be 
no temptation to the officer to neglect 
his duties. 

Mr. Calkins: This is a delicate sub- 
ject. For years the question of fees 
has been agitated, and fees have been 
cut down until none of you would be 
willing to do the work for less if you 
were doing it. Officers do sometimes 
take more in fees than the law allows. 
but you must tell them to tax (itemize) 
their fees. They will have to do it if 
you demend it. When you look at this 
from a financial standpoint you can’t 
get something for nothing. I am op- 
posed to a salary, but believe in fees, 
and believe the county should pay fees 
the same as individuals. Mr. Calkins 
related many instances occurring in 
his experience as police justice, and 
gave quite a long talk on the subject, 
which was very interesting. 

Mr. Edwards: We all know the fee 
system is abused. There is nothing 
said in the Kimmis bill about any of- 





ficer being paid less than the work is 
worth. 

Mrs. Crispell, Mrs. Hutchins, Mrs. 
Hill and Mr. Churchill participated in 
the discussion, the members favoring 
the bill. 

Mr. Edwards spoke of receiving sub- 
scriptions to The Michigan Farmer, 
and Mrs. Crispell urged upon the 
members the need of their being sub- 
seribers; that the paper was doing all 
in its power to help the farmers, and 
she hoped the club would receive 
eredit for any names sent in through 
its influence. The November meeting 
will be at the home of Alonzo and 
Miss Annis Vicary, on the 5th, and 
the Association topic “The most prac- 
tical solution of the railroad taxation 


problem” will be discussed. 
MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, Reporter. 
Jackson Co. 
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There is a general belief that exer- 
cise makes turkeys and other fowls 
tough, and therefore they should have 
no range to roam about in. This is 
true only to the extent that they be- 
come tough when taking an excessive 
amount of exercise. A range is neces- 
sary for the proper development of all 
fowls. The turkeys in particular need 
it. They should not be frightened, 
chased, or worried while in the range, 
for that makes them tough and lean, 
and spoils them as first-class birds. 

A flock of turkeys brought up natur- 
ally in a good range will weigh more, 
have finer and sweeter meat, and be 
healthier all around than the birds 
brought up in the daintiest manner, and 
spoon-fed from their birth in narrow 
quarters. It is a natural life for them 
to roam about, and they should have 
all they want of it up toa period of a 
month before killing time. Those in- 
tended for the Thanksgiving market 
can be kept in the range until the first 
of November. They will improve by 
it, and lay on flesh rapidly. ‘an 

Then they will have a constitution 
ready and able to stand the artificial 
forcing systems. They can be penned 
up with as comfortable surroundings 
as possible. To do this they should 
have a yard large enough to walk 
around a little. If cramped too much 
they pine away and lose flesh. It is 
well to avoid extremes. One success- 
ful turkey raiser has a system of yards, 
one smaller than the other, and the 
turkeys are driven first into one and 
then into another, each time they tak- 
ing up their quarters in a smaller one. 
Thus they get accustomed gradually 
to confinement, and they do not lose 
their appetite or cheerfulness. 

It is necessary for the turkeys to lay 
on fat daily after the first of Novem- 
ber. Muscle is no longer needed, and 
they should have reached the full 
stature of their being before this. So 
all that is required of them is to get 
fat. Food that will make fat and flavor 
the meat is all that is needed. One 
‘an flavor or taint the turkey meat 
wonderfully during the fattening pe- 
riod, and consequently the kind and 
quality of the food and drink should 
be carefully considered. Every old 
thing that comes along should not be 
fed to them. Give them good, sweet 
cornmeal, vegetables, chestnuts, and 
fresh water. Everything in fact, that 
will make them fat, and nothing that 
will produce indigestion or taint the 
flesh. 


New Hampshire. W. E, FARMER. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A SELECTION OF BREED. 





Certain breeds of fowls are better 
adapted to a farm than others, and 
some will succeed better on a small 
place where the runs are small and 
conditions somewhat crowded. In se- 
leciting breeds one should consequeatly 
take into consideration all of the ex- 
ternal surroundings. There is too 
much arbitrary advice in saying that 
this or that breed is superior to all 
others. There is no breed thai stands 
pre-eminent in all respects. We must 
select them for certain purposes, and 
according to the amount of room we 
have to devote to them. 

A large farm, with a wide range, and 
plenty of food and green stuff, is the 
place best adapted to the rearing of 
nearly all sorts of fowls, and one can 
experiment with almost any type. But 
where the range is small, and space is 
somewhat cramped, it is impossible to 

(Continued on page 296.) 








HORNE’S OF PITTSBURG. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 

We import all our own goods. We 
have an office at 49 Rue d’Hauteville, ° 
Paris, and 71 Little Britain Street, 
London, E. C., and therefore no mid- 
dleman shares in the cost of importa- 
tion. This is why we have such a 
famous reputation all over the United 
States for selling Dress Fabrics at 
the lowest price. We would like you to 
ask us for samples of any goods that 
we have—compare them with goods 
from your own store, or samples that 
you have received from other stores 
in different parts of the country. 
That we will receive your order we 
have no fear. While we have every- 
thing that is fine in Black Goods, at 
a great range of prices, we tell you 
of but two specials in this week’s 
bulletin. 

15,000 yards of nobby Black Jac- 
quards in ten different designs—the 
right price of whichis $1.00 a yard, 


but with our superior facilities for 
importing, we are enabled to offer 


them to you 
At 68 cents a yard. 
Another special offering is that of 
45-inch wide Plain Black Armures 
—so very admirable for the entire 
dress—goods that will cost you 
anywhere, and you would say they 
were cheap at the price, 75 cents a 
yard—our price for them being 
But 50 cents a yard. 
We have a splendidly illustrated 
Catalogue of 140 pages, that will tell 
you more than we could if we should 
take up this entire paper. Wewill be 
glad to send it to you if you will send 
us your name and postoffice address. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


BUSINESS , 













DETROIT, A1/CH7. 


Educates Young Men and Women for 
Financial Success. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. 11-19 Wilcox Street, Detroit. 


W.F. JEWELL, President. P. R. SPENCER, Secretary. 


Fortune for Young Men. 


The new, loud, clear, Giant Talking Ma- 
chine is creating the greatest sensation in 
large cities. The new machine and complete 
public exhibition outfit can be had for less 
than $25.00. Examination free, and any bright 
young man without experience can filla hall 
every evening at 25cents admission. People 
go wild over this new invention. For full 

articulars address Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Inc.), Chicago. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS. AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war. Civil, Military, and Naval, 
‘rom its beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates, 
maps. and choice engravihgs. iy lion, HENRY 8B. 
RUSSELL, assisted by St NATOR PROCTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
#200.00 in first two weeks, another &400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents want-d. Distance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Martiord, Conn, 


CEMENT. 











To stick cnings use 
Beware!! Take no 
substitute, 


MAJOR 
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Michigan’s 
Greatest 
Newspaper, 


‘The Detroit Journal, § 


SEMI-WEEKLY. 


§ EVERY TUESDAY AND FRIDAY. 


$1.00 per year. 
50c. 6 months. 


ARE YOU A READER? ; 


If not, send 20 Cents for a trial subscrip- 
tion and we will send you The Journal 
until JAN. Ist, 1899. You will appre- 
ciate the Detroit Journal semi-weekly. 9 
Sample copy free. Address 


THE DETROIT JOURNAL, 


a's ’a* sss? 
Stik Ih itt 








Whea writing advertisers please mention Michigan Farmer. 
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succeed well with nervous, high-bred 
active Leghorns and Hamburgs. They 
cannot stand the close confinement 
and narrow quarters. Their disposi- 
tion is so active and restless that they 
soon degenerate. They soon lose 
many of their feathers, lay a less nwin- 
ber of eggs, and appear scraggy and 
forlorn. It is not impossible to raise 
first-class Hamburgs and Leghorns on 
such a place: but it is working con- 
trary to the laws of nature to attempt 
it. 

On the other hand we have the Asi- 
atic breeds of chickens, which are 
very opposite to the American class. 
They are phlegmatie to a degree. They 
show little of the active restlessness of 
the Leghorns, and they do not seem to 
object very much to close surround- 
ings. Under conditions that would 
make the Hamburgs and Leghorns 
and many others of the American class 
degenerate .rapidly, they seem to 
thrive, and continue to do satisfactor- 
ily the work nature made them for. It 
is well to consider these points in 
selecting breeds. The smaller the 
quarters for the chickens, the more 
careful one must be in exercising dis- 
cretion in selecting the birds that are 
to be the founders of a new flock. 

JAMES S. WILSON. 





~ Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 











THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 


less 
in the market. Circulars 
Y, ILL. 


GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINO 



















“BRONZE TURKEYS, pur 
FOR SALE. bred, extra good ” ones. 


Toms, $3; hens, $2. Also pure bred Poland-China 
Pigs, either sex, from registered and unregis- 
tered stock. ELMER J. ALLMAN, Concord,'Mich. 


PURE PEKIN DRAKES ONLY FOR SALE, 


big ones; come quick. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 





7R NEW & ® lock stay machines 
0 UR c.0.d. OVERWRAP 10 days’ trial, $2.50. 
J. N. YOUNG WIRE FENCE CO., Albion, Mich. 

















House at Buy Ridge 
en Fowler & Hough, Archti\NY, 








“Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to oe 
rot or other decay.”—Century Dictionary. 
Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 
in all colors, 50 per cent cheaper than 
paint and 100 per cent better because they 
preserve the wood and can’t crack or peei 
off. For all rough woodwork. Send for 
samples and illustrated catalogue. 


SAMUEL caner, - v ay st., Boston, Mass. 
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| A FARM GATE 
WORKS FROM THE “WAGON so slick and neat the 


closest farmer can’t resist it. You pull the lever 
(at your side) and drive right in. First to write 
can have state agency and make several hundred 
selling county rights, circular, picture and terms. 
Proposition FREE. JOHN J. MACINNIS, Aurora, Ill. 


ors, BALL BEARING 


grinds ear corn and ai 
aw "aes or coarse. G ‘inds oer 

than any other mill made, because the 

burrs are 25 in. in diameter, of im- 

proved shape to draw the grain down 

_. intothem. Made of finest composition 

of white metal. Pulls easier because it 

runs on 64 ball bearings each 1 in. in dia- 

meter. We will sell you the No, 2 Otis with 

n Mablatpibieutes to grind twiee as much as most others 
pm more than any other 33. mill made of any size burrs or 
Cany construction. PRICE $13.95 to £18.50 Try it, if itdoes 
Sine do as we say return it. “et for FRE E ne -page catalog, 
Qstowine rg latest mprovements e sure to Save you money, 


MARVIN SMITH CO. 66 S. Clinton St. G . Chicago, Ill. 


500 WATCHES CIVEN AWAY. 


KFARN A WATCH WITHOUT 
® MONEY. Any man. w cto en 



























spare time eclling our Double Feed In- 
destructible Non-Explosive Lamp W icks, 
Our Grand 60-Day ¢ffer. 

Write us a letter stating you will sel! the 
wicks at 10c. a poe and return the 
money, and we will send you one-dozen 
of our Patent Indestructible Wicks and 
. remium list, when sold you to scud us 
$1.20. and we willsend you at once, by mail, prepaid, a beauti- 
ful Gold Plated Watch Chain and Charm. W icks unsold, if any, 
to be returned, and those sold paid for, We give the must 
valuable premiums for the least work of any firm. Address 


Kirtland Wick Co., 211 Nasseu oe N. ke 





CHEAP FARM DO. you" WANT A NOME! 
« We will sell you one with 

a small payment down, the balance on long time 

a little "eC year. Come and see us or write 
CROSWELL COMPANY, 


Cveeael Sanilac Co., fich. 


= A Good Farm for Sale. 
So ACRES. Good soil and buildings. Living 
water and pasture land for stock. Near R. R. 
station, school andchurch. Terms easy. Address 
JANE E. BAIRD, Orleans, Ionia Co., Mich. 


CHEAP lOWA FARMS for sale in Madison county. 
I have cheap and desirabie 
farms; prices range from $20 to $50 per acre. Come 
and see them or send for lists. Address 
A.W. CRAWFORD, Winterset, Iowa. 


MY 500-ACRE FARM adjoining village of West 

Branch, Ogemaw Co., on 

Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 

cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 

lent wheat corn, and grass land. 1,000 apple and 

pear use Large outbuildings. Enauire — 
. N. HAUPTMAN, Saginaw, E. 8., 
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STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 


CAPACITY 114 TO 44g TONS PER HOUR. 





“WRITE FOR 
scatter ono ; 














CASTREE a SHAW CO.. MFRS.. Owosso, , Mich. 
FASTEST 
BALER 
DN EARTH 


HAY PRESS VALUE 


consists 1n ability to press hay into even sized, compact bales 
without breaking the fibre; large capacity; large throat so as to 

ae easily fed; high wheels to be easily drawn; the re- 
quirement ot the minimum amount of power to oper- 
bo it, quality of material, durability in construction. 


= The Fast Baling Spencer Hay Press 

(NWA) represents full hay press value. It is the only press 

cen pe ey yy SENT N TRIAL andsold under a@ Guarantee to 
peated! » &¥ more hay In 10 hou nany 

a ane LY balento ‘press made, Y Makes every bale exactly 


.s PE N Cc E R Balaneric §t- same size—Y ou can get. better wetghials 
be 
























Has 50-inch feed hole. 










acar. Circulars and priees on application 











502s. FOR CORN 


That's what every bushel t corn is worth after 


eing ground on our 
) Scientific Grinding miti 


J 

i Here's something entirely new: a 2 to 4 
horse Mill. We call it DOUBLE ACTION— 
both plates revolve. Grinds Ear Corn and all 
grains for feed, Other styles and sizes, 2 to 50 h.p. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0. 


BUILD YOUR OWN FENCE 


| | 
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;: = = 
THE INVENTION OF NAILS was no greater boon to people who had been 


driving wooden pins in bored holes, than is 
the SIMPLICITY STAY tothe modern builder of wire fences. Not even a hammer is 
needed for putting on this s' ay, and aman with ONE HAND can do it more easily than 
he can drive a nail. Fence in 162 styles. Discounts on orders where we have no agents. 3 


Write for eee 
MERICAN WIRE FENCE CO., Detroit, Mich. 










































THE WHEEL 
OF TIME 


for all time is the.... 


ee 






POWERS ) 
INCOMPARABLE. 

















THE NEW SMALLEY 


ZX) “BUILT FOR R_BUSINESS.” & 









B Increased (yy. 


ting Capae = 
“HAL 

De. A Strictl De 

Ee “Up-to-Date” tn i+ “_ 







oar ¥ ‘ te My cree = TWO-THIRDS, 
ur New Smalley Cutters inclode N. 9 
and 26. They have automatic sel if-foeding devin) i 
new self-feed roller. oh 











r your mon e) 
We Ny 

5; Pow wv for 

ea 

¢ ines, y and Be oy Creeks 

Sey, ‘Corn : Sliellers _ Reet Cutters for 
and and power use. Smalley goo ) 

with first order if you want it. Perey nene Oud 

SMALLEY MFC. CO., Sole Makers, MANITOWOC, WIS, 

The +.W. STRAUB CO., General Agents. 
Canal & Randolph Streets, “CHICAGO, ILL, 


byt -L-STRON ence is G 


oodenough. It takes Roni 
~~ ft ing more than ordinary, 
Our, Duplex Automatic 
Munn Machine makes 100 varieti-s 
ms of fence at the rate of 60 r: xis 
wa per day. That brings the 
Bq cost of a first class farm fence 
Mumm toonly 18, per rod, 19¢, for 
ultry fence; 16c. fora rab. 
it-proof fence—excellent for 


a HORSE-HiGH 


12c. fora good hog fence. \\ 

sell you plain, coiled spring g 
an r Wire direct at 
wholesale prices, Don’t buy 
wire or ——e until you; ks ret 
our free catalogue. We il 
Save you Epes onall or 







































It’s a mateh 
for ve 7 Bulle 








Ridgeville, Hid. 





Box 72, 
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Watermelon Time 
makes business—for the doctors. Do you call the 
cheapest one? There may be cheaper fences, 
but they won't cure ‘‘what ails you.’’ 

Page w oven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 


Advance Fence 


OLD DI- 





farme lde fan 

within & price th that at beate: oy rend fence machine on 

earth. fence that is a fence when he’s 

done with the a IPs ALL INTERW oy EN; us me 
an is 


oore om, es Rag | CANNOT SLIP. 
buy un oe ¢ and extra 
countsto 














OvosGasouneENGine Works, 
y LANSING.MICH. iE 
eaasieseacmsennencrpeennmnasiepenrremnnrera f 
SAVE | WAGON, 
THE ag || rh A without ch 
Paty ge A ogg thang: ote Pos 4 GHEAM because they endure 


H 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry Sint ter catalogue an: 
out. We also manufacture Steel ‘Electric Wheel Co. 


Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 













ute! ()SE OSGOOD SCALE C0., BXSr ver” 
59 STE EL CASE 
with patent aelf feeder 


ADVANCE eae tied ie 6 Old St, Peoria, lll 
ial 
Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 
Good Agents Wanted in unoceupled t territory. 
“E [ ELT POWER 
PRESS 
and automatic block placer. 
No more crushed arms,hands gy 





Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, ua 


SEED GRAIN. 





No better 
Mill 


a Tye (9. 


. BY GRINDING YOUR GRAIN 
iwA for live stock, Ground 

—_ isall digested and 
= there isno waste. 


> BUCKEYE Mit 
Power COMBINED 


M. CAMPBELL FANNING Mitt Co, Orestes ear corn, eob and all 
£05 Wesson Ave.. DETRUIT, and grinds it into fine meal 
sista at one operation, Grinds all 


grains, single or mixed, fast, 

Farmers’ Stove. fine and maar Supplies power 
Buy a wood-burning stove at same time for other uses, 

that will heat 6,000 cubic feet Our latest a sent free. 

of space and hold fire the year STAVERC RIAGE CO. 

round if you put in a stick of 














Here is a first-class 


FANNING MILL 
with Bagger :hat will clean_and 
separate, and Baya!l hinds of Grain 
an-iSeeds. 50.00 nowin use, Capa- 
city ,60 bush Wheat perhour; 0 ts, 
80 to 100 bush. Will separate Oats 
tm Ww oa rh = a Catalogue 
ree. 


















76th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO, 
wood every ten hours. Air nee 
tight, no dust, no dirt, per- 
song: Samp bpd ee T H is M 7 Li 
ar, also seed price Hist. is our regular St P 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS ports -y ee 
those who wish astrong, dur- 


able mill of large power. 
Crushes and grinds corn and 
















== cnn ebure cob, and all grains, single or 
Preeore in grinding SeCuiscn Caton to mixed. Will grind up to 60 bushel 
owed oP nie eweep’s one. Or- per hour, Intended for 8 h. p. 
a ae baat lean engineup. Circulars of Steam and 

J Sweep Mills free. Write at once. 


STAR MFC. CO. 
11 meen St. New incnecat 0. 


3 
ON a 
season that Ss will buy aa and then not do it. 
I 


othing like starting ht. 
i right 


Reliable Incubator. 
le so the veriest novice can’t fail 
with it. Light the lamp, the Reliable 
does the rest. We send a 294 page 
rene for he Relinble Po that tel 
about it and the ‘oultry ee 
RELIABLE INCUB. & BROODER CO.. Box B &7, Quinc . 


9] <q TP BUSBY FOR. $22.75 


Pe \> Boot — ay 50; Phetons, $37. 503 
Ss 1A be: ys, $42.70. You = pay for 
Re Wy ived. 
jaddies in our Free¥ 


I> them until after rece’ 
Vehicle Catalogue. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & & CO.ine) GHICAGOsILL | 


you want to start 


e! < 
Sold ‘under an absolute guarantee to do double the 
amount of work of any other mill of same size or 
money recnaces. a for circulars and prices. 

DAIN MFG. arroliton, Mo. 


HEEBNERS TFre HORSE PO WER 


bey] tf) > _ 

















in bor mead Carri 


catalogue. nod, Mee “1 
hirano were 













or fect. 53230 i in. feed open i Eee . q ‘ 
o E al’ 
feed seieee Strong, fast, St Pca ae 


durable and long lived. o 3 
Write for what you want. Pes ties AD Stm, Power 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 lenpehire St., QUINCY, ILL. 





IS THE STANDARD, 
STEAM PUMPS, AIR LIFTS. 8 :. 


GASOLINE ENGINES ne) 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR SP: 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS “> °@, 
AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO DALLAS, TEX 





If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”” We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Il].(Chieago Suburb) 








Jz You may 
How need @ new 
one thi- 

Spring. : 

? Avoid mistakes and secure ti 

Oo”. be Use best thing of the kind made. 

ise Sykes “Old Style" 

Ttis made in a var- “RON ROOFING. 

lived and 


iety of styles, is easily put on and is lo € 

andsome. Fal liing sparks can’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have bee! 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roo fing Co. Niles, O. and Chicago, Ill. 


| FEED MILLS. 


(So_p witH or Nee sage E.ev Wook: 
For Every Variety of 
Have conical ne A grinders. Latta 
from all others. Handiest to operate and 
a 

Have them in six sizes—2 to 25 horse pow- 
er. One style for windwheel use. 

(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 
Dd. N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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